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READ E R: 


Courteous Reader, | 
| hy the Account [ 08 ove 
| about the middle of Ocho- 
ber laft-it was ſent to me, accompe- 
wed with # Letter without a Name, 
and written in a Hand 


enied to he the Author) he" punt | 
\#f very fit to be ſent tp me," 10the%hd, 
"if Ithought it could be of any adv 
' rape tome, -and no prejudice, T fot 
publiſh it if I pleaſed, and make ni 
beſt of it. When 1 hadopened it, and 
. perceived.that it treated of Govern- . 
ment, and of- the preſent Times\*T 
ſeeppoſing it to be ſomething of the na- 
ture of thoſe Scurralous Libels which - 
tbe: Preſs ſpawns every day, wav ex- 
treamly difpleaſed with my Servant, 
for receiving in: my abſence, 'and-'#1 
theſe dangerous days, ſuch a Patquet, 
without taking any actount 'or notice 
of the Meſſenger who brought it: till 
he; to- appeaſe me, aſſared" me, thit 
the Bearer did look like a Gentleman, 
and had a very unſuitable Garbo 
had-ſeen him-often at my - Shop, aid = 
thitt Fknew him well, When Thad * 
| 2 £ begun | ; 
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| printed in +853:at 
| temencber ; : which was more Wo 
Hhree Jears before Octania was write 
Jen =. ant yet, ſer wid be, no May; 


FREY, F- to dy Polio 7 
prong Ter od 


bes 4 written. in. any Sci cience, 5 
Max wut, write, e/tes | him. -cfor an 
Nog, the Orders of Go NINENTE; 
Architecture, the Fo = av 
0 of Pillars, Arches, Archutr 
Corniſhes,  &c,, In. Ph ylick, _ 
Caulcs, Prognoſticks = Criſis. of 
Diſcaſes, are ſo. exaly the ſame..in 
all Writers, that we May 45 Weth 
accuſe. all ſubſeq went Authors, tg have. 
been but Plagiaries of the  Antece: 
ft, Beſides this ,. the Learned 
ger | Gentle- 
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Evian) 1 þ2t\ Oceana; 
ritren (it being thoight Lawfal fa 
td Ho:in thoſe fever to rornce but 
theſe Principles, "that" Englttt 
was not capable of any other "Go- 
yernment than a "Democracy. 
And this" Author out of  the' ſame 
'Maximts, or Aphoriſms of Politicks, | 
endeavours to prove thatthey may be 

applied naturally and fitly, t0\ the ve- 
drefing and fupporting 'one "of the 
beſt Monarchies" in the World; 

which js that of England. Th ad © 
but one Doubt more, and thit "wi. =- } 
an'Objeftton againſt the Title; whe th 
F Teſolved at or firſt: not "to" mens © 
tion ," becauſe T- could falve- wr *by 
atrering the " Title | Page. * But 
fate 'Þ had opportunity , F ag 
 quainted' the Gentleman whit: ? 
And it was, That: certainly #0 
wolld « ever buy a Book that bad" 
Front 
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Have. Bur that he wes hrd to belies 1 


n« hrofolf Plato, either is Nev 


wo; Parts or Learning g hut only: 
vihew that he did i p—_ his way 
of Writing, as. 40 the manner of it; 
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wy thing of i 1H] the Back come ont 
in a ' Monarchy wh needs be mavo 
ffenſroe than it was ire the Demo» 
GraCY where Plato lived. And there 
TEES orborn the- y 
te 7 I 


— lofts Dice "no 


thee to. ks ho Boles | InP 
and alſo the plainneſs and Wars | 
theStyle, and ſome Tautalo __ | 
Hatter T could eaſily have mended 

that 1 thought the Author elid + kt 
them paſs out of neglef,” but defign 3. 
and intended that both they, andthe 
familiarity of the words and expreſſi-. ' 
ons, ſuited better with his purpoſe of 
diſpoſing this matter to be treated in 
ordinary Converſation amongſt pri- 
vate Friends, than full Periods .and 
ftarch'd Language would have done 
which might —_— been Impropriety. 
..The ws 4" /}'] have: to thee 3s, 
that if "ogy 5" # me this Diſco xrfe 
26.be a _ Ti 0116," as tt may-be 
For oz ; 1 know (for I amo fit 
eo * if ſuch ep rhat tho wil 
yet adm 20. ſuſpend thy Cenſure 
af it for-a: while, till the. whole: In- 
pref ets pended: ; that ſo .alt how 
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neither the. Publith nor thy ſelf may 
reap any Benefit or Profit by tt, 
yo be yet fo fortunate by thy favour 
&s70 4 it. Whichwill make me ftu- 
dy thy Content hereafter in ſomething 
better ; and in the mean time re+ 
main, 


_ & + \ 


_ Thy Friend and Servant. 
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The Argument. 


A Noble Venetian, zot one of the young. 
Fry, but a grave ſober perſon, who had 
born Office and Magiſtracy in his own 
Common-Wealth, having os Jome years 
 fince in France with a near Relation of 
his who was Ambaſſadour at that Court, 
and finding, himſelf out of Employment, 
reſolved” to divert himſelf by viſiting 
ſome part of. the World which he had ne- 
wer ſeen ; and. ſo paſſing through Ger- 
many, Flanders, and Holland, arrived 
in England about the. beginning of May 
laſt, bringing, Letters of recommenda- 
tion to ſeveral Englith Gentlemen, whe 
had been Travellers, and made Friend: 
ſhip in his Coantry. A Cuſtom uſually pra- 
dfed amongſt ſuch who travel into any 
part where they have no habitude or ac- 
quaintance. Amongſt the.reſt, he was 
addreſſed to one of the Gentlemen who 


'.' afts a part in this. Dialogue : Who after 


|. he. bad waited \upon_ him, and ſerved 


(a; 
bim for- near two Months, had certgin 
weceſſary occafions, which called him for 
ſome time into the Country. Where he 
had not been above three Weeks, before 
be heard, by meer accident, that the Gen- 
tleman of Venice was fallen dangerous 
fick of 4« malignant Feaver. Which 
maidde him poſt away inmmediately to 
London, tv aft ues Jerve him wm what 
he might. But he found him almoſt per- 
feltly reſtored to his health by .au emi- 
went Phyſician of our Nation, as renown- 
4 for his Skill and Cures at home ; 
as for his Writings both here and a- 
broad: And who vefides his profound 
knowledge in-all Learning, as well in 0. 
ther Profeſſions us his own, had particu. | . 
larly arrisd ro fo exatt and perfett a | E 
"Aifervery of the formenty hidden parts} 3 
of humane Bodies, that every one whol - 
can but 'nntterſtand Latin, may by his 
"means now more of Anatomy, than eiiſ] it 
ther Hypocrates, vr wny wf the Anci-l atl 
ents 'or Moderns dill, or xto - perceive, ſa: 
Andif be had lived in theaays of Solo Wi 
mon, "cher grear Philoopher mould 
mever have Rid Cor Homunss .inſcrul 


in 
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"php fk 1 mans Chamber, when the other 
(h Geatleman, newly ali 


"to wifie bins. Aﬀter ſome To 


fa —— ol 
» yg of Political Mevere you pill 
better ' underfland by the ZES 


| and 9 the Diſcourſe it fe.” 


The FIRST DAY. 


in, has been the cauſe ds —_ deal of 
y | idiots me, as well as of my pre- 
| ſent and ſpeedy xegair -to Loxdos, "ng 
if Wacks ſoogter chan } I intended 1 [ gra 
. omg received | ſag carport $ t0.;h 


[4 1 : 
as I hope recovered; which I new would 
be a neceſiar y conſequence of your 1ehid- 
ing for this excellent Phyſician,” the 
Eſculapius of our Age, it being the firft 
requeltT had to make to you, if by Ite- 
ing him here in your Chamber I had not 
found it needleſs.” For the Deſtiny of. us 
Emngliſh-men depends upon him, and we: 
either live ordye Infallibly, accorginj 
tothe Judgment or good Fortune” we 
have, when weare tick, either to call 
- or not call him to our aſliſtance. \,* 
Noble Venetian. 1 aim Infinitely 'ob- 
liged to you, for your care of me, but 
am ſorry it has been fo. inconvenient to 
you, as to make you! leave your Afﬀeairs 
in the Country ſooner than you propo- 
{ed to your ſelf todo : I withT might be 
t tortunate in the courie of my Life, 
as to find an opportunity of making ſome 
part ofan acknowledgment, for this and 
all the reſt of your favours, but — 
God it may not bein the ſame kind; - 
bur that your health may ever beſo”en-f -: 
'tir2, that you never need ſo tranſcendent 
a Charity, 'as I now receive from your 
'Goodneſs: And:asto' this incomparable 
Doctor; although, I muſt *confels, = 
4 ; all 


> T 
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mx .of both. © 007. bo 2 ar 
-,. Dedor, Well, Gentlemen, you;ate both 
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Sus . 7 
this: Country, as well as the knowledge - | 
[:have reecived of. Perſons and Things, 
gags derive from you yet I muſt makean 
&xception, as to this, one- point; for. if I: 
can;£ither read, or hear, - this. Genfle-. 
mansexcellent Writings,. and the Fame 
he worthily enjoys in my Country, 
would have made it-inexcuſable in ; me, - 


to implore the help of any other; and 
do. aflure you, that, before I left E»g/and, 


it was in my Ambition to beg your Me-- 
diation towards the bringing me. into 
the acquaintance and favour ,of_ this 


Learned Perſon ,. even before. , had 
any .thoughts of becoming the Object of 
tis Careand Skill, :as now Lamthe:Tro- 


GH +1 


& 


,to0 great to be Flatterers, and I rod. little 
; tobe flattered,and therefore I will impute 
.. this fine diſcourſe, you both make about 
:Me,. tQ: the over lo 


wing of your Wit; 


i 


.,and.the having no. Qbject near you,:to 
;;VEn; #, upon but .me..” And for yqu, 
ur, my Arttail me not, the youding 
a#his Mirth, is a very good ſign that you 
:o#56 10-2 fair way to a, perfect recovery. 
lm B'3 And 


[.6] 
Avid for ttty Country-man here - 1hope 
whileſt ny has his nn that his os 
condyiack Uiſternper will be at quiet, 4nd 
thar neither his own: thoughts, nor the 
ill poſture of our Publick Affairs will 
make him hang himſelf, for at leaſt this 
twelve Months : Only, Gentlemen, pray 
take notice, that this does not paſs upory 
me; nor dol drink it like Milk (as the 
Frenchphraſe it) being mindful of what 
2-grave Gentleman at Florence replyed to. 
a young Eſquire,who anſwered his Com- 

ments with, Oh, Sir, you flatter me, 


Z Pn pari voſftri fi coglio- 


»wous ; Thatlaſt word I carttyot tender well 
ito Lat. VEE - 6K | 


-: Engliſh Gentleman. Well, Doftor, we 
will not offend your Modeſty - The 
ne2t tirne we do you Juſtice, it ſhall be 
belnnd your back, -firice you are ſo ſe- 
vere upon us. But yountay aſſtre your 
felf that my irftention of tecommiending 
youto this Gentleman, ws fof 165 owfi 
fakegand not for yours :For you have t66 
on þ Patients already, iid it Were 
niuch- better, both for you #nd'«8, chit 


you had but half fo thany : Fo? then we 
hotld have norte of yout Wy arid 
Ls 4s 
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Qt; which 


6n purpote for. 
put my ſelf ſometimes into my Bed, 


_ and fend for you, ſince you have done 
_ coming to our Cofſee-Houſe. 


| Hut to leave this Subject now, I hear 
you ſay, that this Gentleman is ina 
pertect way of recovery ; pray is hewell 
enough to hear, without any prejudice , 
to his convaleſcence, a Repreheantion I 
have to make him 2 _. 

Dott, Yes, yes; you may ſay what 


' you will to him, for your —_ 
im, and 


will rather divert than trouble- 

prove more a Cordial than a Corrofive. 
Eng. Gent. Then, Sir, pray conſider 

what ſatisfaction youcan ever make me, 


for the hard meaſure you have uſed- to- 


wards me, in letting me learn from eom- 


mon Fame and Fortune,the news of your 
'Sickneſs, and-that not till your recove- 
ry; and for depriving me of the oppar- 


ity of paying the debt I owe ta your 
own merit, and to the recommendsati- 
onof thoſe worthy Perſons in /taly, who 
did me the honour to addreſs you to me. 
And this injury is much aggravated by 
| B 4 A the 


£87 


the ſplendour of your Condition, :oand! | 
greatneſsof your Fortune, which makes: 

1t impoſſible for me ever to hope tafia- 
ny other occaſion to expreſs my-faith-- 


tul ſervice to you, or ſatisfie any ' parBof 
the duty I have to be at your-devot- 
on. Tobe fick in a CO 
and to diſtruſt the ſincerity and obedi- 
ence of —— . ' PP 
Notl- Ven. Pray, Sir, give me leaveto 
interrupt you, and to atſure yay, that 
it was not any diſtruſt of your goodneſs 
ro me, of whichT have had ſufficient ex- 
perience;; nor any inſenfibleneſs how 
much your care might advantage ime ; 
much leſs ariy ſcruple I had ot being 
more in your debt ; which if it had beer 
poſlible for me to entertain, itmuſt have 
been thought of long ſince, before T had 
received thoſe great Obligations, whioh 
never made any difficulty to accept of. 
It was not, T ſay, any of theſe Confide: 
rations, which hindred 'me from adver- 
tiling you of my Diftemper; bur” the 
Condition and Nature of 'it,, which-ina 
' moment depriv'd me of the exerciſe'of 
thoſe Faculties which might 'give me a 
Capacity of helping my ſelf in any thing. 
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bu RE... 
' | Butotherwiſelaſlure you that no. day 
; | akmy-Life thall:.paſs, wherein] will nat 
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toDef. Pray now Sir,permit me to idter- 


IF" 


rupt.you ; torthis Gentleinan, I dare fay, 
laoks for noCompliments;but that which 
I have to fay, is; . That the deſire, you 
ſignified to me, to give you ſome ac- 
count of our Affairs here, .and the turby- - 
—_ . of our; preſent State, will be 
muchbetter placed,if you pleaſe toaddreſs 
it-to. this Geatleman - whoſe Parts and 
Studies havefitted him for ſuch an Em- 
ployment:; beſides. his having had a 
great: ſhare in the' managing Aﬀairs of 
State here, in other times; And really 
no-man underſtands the Government of 
England better than he. ST-TTT4, | CIR 
'Ezg. Gent. Now, DoQor, I thould tell 
You.,' 2 - pari mici. fi cog/ionono, for lo 
you your ſelf have baptized this kind of 
Civility : But. however, this is a Pro- 
Vince: that .I.cannot- be reaſonably preſt 
-tot#ake. upon. me, whileſt you are pre- 
ſent;;who. are very well known to be 
as:skillful in the Nature and Diftem- 
;perof the Bady Politick, as the whole 
_— ati- 


F. xo ] 


Nation confeſſes youto be in the con: 
cerns of the Natural. And you would 


have good ſtore of Practice in your for- 
mer Capacity, if the wife Cuſtom a 

10 the ancient Geeets were not to- 
tally out of uſe. For they, when they 
found any crazinefs or indiſpoſition in 
their ſeverat Governments, before it 
broke out into a Diſcafe, did repair to 
the Phyſicians of State (who, from their 
Profeſſion, were called the Seven Wiſe 
Mert of Greece) and obtained from them 
ſome good Recipes to prevent thoſe ſeeds 
of diſtemper from taking root, and de- 
ſtroying the publick Peace. But in our 
days, theſe Signs ' or Forerunners of 
Diſeaſes in Stare are nor foreſeen, till 
the whole Maſs is corrupted, and that 
the Patient is incurable, but by violent 


Remedies. And if we could have per-|. 


ceived the firſt Symptoms of our Diſtem- 
per, and uſed good Alteratives, the 
curioſity of this worthy Gentleman had 


been ſpared, as alſo his command toyou, | 
$9 give him ſome light into our matters; 
nd we unfortunate Exg/iſh-men had: re- 
poſed in that quiet, eaſe, and feeurity,. 


which weenjoy'd- three hundred years 


ſince.. 


ſ1r] 

| (arcs. -But ler us leave the coriteſt who 
thall.inform thisGentleman,left we ſperid 
the time we ſhould do it is arprofitably, 
and let:each of us take his part; for if we 
ſpezk all, it will look lik a ftudied dif- 
courſe fitted for tlie Prefs, and flot a fr- 
milliar- Dial6gue. For if ought to be if 
private Converſation, #5 1; wes -origt- 
mtlty in the planting; the Goſpet, when 
there were two forts of preaching ; the 
one Concionary, which was uſed by the 
Apoſtles #nd other Miſſionaries, when 
they fpoks to thoſe who | had never 
heard of the Myflteries of Chriſtian Reli- 
gion,. poiibly not fo rhueh as ofthe Jew- 
ih Law, of the Hiftory of Chriſt. The 
dirty of thoſe was to hear, and fot re. 

y, 6t any Way ihterrupt the hatrangue : 
But when tlie Believers (called the 
Church) aſſembled together, it was the 
Cuſtortz of fuch of the Auditors, to 
whom any thing oecutred, or (as S. Paid 
'ralls if) was revealed; to ififerpofe and 
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, |. defire to be heard; which was called an 
Interlocutery Preachitig, of Religious 


Cotrverſacioh' ; and ſerved very munch to 
the infird@ing atid edifying thoſe who 
had long believed in Chirift, aad poſſibly | 


knew 
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knew as much. of him as their Paſſer 
himſelf;agdthis is uſed ſtillamongſt many 


* 


of oyr Independent Congregatians. ;...... 
_ - Dodt. T have (beſides the .reaſon_ Ia 
ledged before, and; which I ſtillinſift up- 
on) ſome other cauſe to beg that..you 
will pleaſe to give your ſelf the trouble 
of anſwering this Gentleman's Queries; 
which is, that Iam very deteQive in m 
Expreſiions in the /za/zayLanguage;whie 

though I underſtand perfectly; and ſo 
comprehend all that either of you. de- 
liver, yet I find not words at hand to 
Ggnifie my own meaning, and am there- 
tore necellitated to deliver my ſelf in 
Latin, as you ſee. And I fear that our 
pronunciation being ſo different . from 


that which is uſed- jn Italy, this worthy 


perſon may not ſo eafily comprehend 
what] intend, and ſo be diſappointed 1n 
the deſire he hath to be perfectly. 1n- 


lructed in our Aﬀairs. + + 


Noble Ven. Really, Sir,that is not. all F: 
for beſides that, I confeſs your progunei- 
ation of the Latin Tongue to.-be.,yery 


new to me, and for that. reaſon | haye 
been forced to be troubleſome £0,308, 
- in making you repeat. things twice, gr 


thrice. 
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1&cY pap os 12; OT 
ice. ''T fay beſides that your Lacibley, 
as your Writings fhew, and” all "the 


world knows, is very pure and eleganr, | 


whict'it is notorious to all, titat we'in 


 #aly ſcarce underiland ; Gentlemen 


there ' never learning more Latin, 


| than whar is neceſſary to call for /Meat 


and Drink, in Germany or Holland, 
Where moſt of the Hoſts ſpeak a' certain 
Franck, compounded of Dutch, Latiy, 
and [talian. And though ſome of us 
have Latin enough to underſtanid a;\good 
Author, (-as you have ot our Languape) 
yet weleldom arrive to ſpeak any bet- 
ter than this Franck, or can without ſtu: 


. dy comprehend good Latin, when we 


meet with it in diſcourſe. And there- 
fore it is your perfection in that Tongue, 


and my igriorance ir it, that makes. me 
'concur with you, in deſiring this Gen- 


fteman,' torake the pains of inſtrufing 
my Curioſity in /*alja: 


Eng. Gent. T ſhall obey you in this, 
and'af{ things elſe, upon this 'condition, 
\that both you and the Dodgr will voucl» 
Nafe to' interrogate - me, - and by that 


means give me the Method of ſerving 
Fou in this: And.then that you will both 
* pleaſe 


[14] | 

pleaſe to interrupt and contradi&'mes;! 
when you think I ſay any thing amils,op'! 
that either of you are of adifferent Opini-" 
on, andito give me a good occaſion of ex-". 
plaining myſelf.and potitbly of being cog-'! 


for I hate nothiog more thap.to hear dif: 
putes amangſt Gentlemen, and men of 
{ence, wherein the Speakers ſeem (like 
Sophiſters in a College) to diſpute ra- 
ther for Victory, than to diſcover and 
find out the Truth. 
' Dod. Well, all this T believe will be 
granted you; ſo that we have nothing 
to do now, but to adjourn, and name 
atime when to meet again. Which T, 
being this Gentlemaps Phyſician, will 
take zxpon me to.appoint, :andit ſhall be 
tomorrow morning about nine of the 
Clock, after be has ſlept well, as I hope 
hewill, by means of a Cordial I intend 
to ſend him immediately. In the mean. 
time, not to weary him too much, we 
will take our leaves of him for this 
Voble Yew. 1 ſhall expet your returg 
with great impatience, andit your-Cor- 
dial be got very potent, I believe ly + 
Fe 


vineed by you,which I ſhall eaſily cogtels; 


£ 
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ſacof freing you will make me wake 
mach ſooner than the hour you appoint: 
Andi am very confident, that my mind 
aſwell as my body, will be ſufficiently 
improved by ſuch Viſits. It begins to be 
darkidh, Boy light your Torch, and wait 
on theſe Gentlemen dowg. | 

Both. Sir, we with you all good reſt 

Nable Ven. And I, with a thouſagd- 
thanks, the hke to you. 


_————— 


The SECOND DAY. 


Dot, NN JEL Sir, how's jit > Have 
'Y youreſted well go Night 
Ifear we.come tooearly. | : 
Noble Ven. Dear Dottor, 1 find Ny 
'folf very well, :thanks to your Care and 
Skill, and have-been upabove theſe two 
Aaurs, in-expectation of the favour yau 
and this Gentleman promilt me. | 
Patt. Well, then pray let us leave off 
Campluments and -Repartees,of which we 
.bada great deal zoo much yelterday;and 
dallzo aur buſinek,and be pleas tointer- 
#9gnethis .Gentle;nan what you think 
a; __ NotleVen. 


[16 ] | 
' Noll: Ven. Then, Sir, my firſt requeſt 
eo you, is, That you will vouchſafe to ac-W 
uaiht me for what Reaſons this Nation 
which hath ever been eſteemed (and veal 
ry juſtly) one of the moſt conliderable 
People of the World, and made the beſt 
Figure both in Peace, Treaties, War 
and Trade, is now of fo ſmall regard, and 
ſignifies ſo little abroad 2 Pardon the free 
dom I take, tor I aſſure you it is hot out 
of diſreſpe&t, much leſs of contempt that 
I ſpeak it - For ſinceI arrived in Eng/andMW 
I find it one of the moſt flouriſhing King 
doms in Europe, full of ſplendid Nobili 
ty and Gentry ; the comlieſt perſons} 
alive, Valiant, Courteous, Knowing 
and Bountiful ; and as well ſtored witli 
Commoners, Honeſt, Induſtrious, fitted 
for Buſineſs, Merchandiſe, Arts, ol 
Arms; as their ſeveral Educations ledk 
them. Thoſe who apply themſelves te 
ſtudy, prodigious for Learning, and ſus 
ceeding to admiration 'in the perfe&tion 
ot all Sciences: All this makes the Riddli 
impoſſible to be ſolved'; but by fo 
Skillfull Sphixx, ſuchas you arc ; whol 
painsT will yet fo far ſpare, as to'acknow 
fedge; that I do in that little time 1 = 
P*Y 
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ſpent here, -. perceive that the immedi- 
ate cauſe of all this, is the Diſ-union of 
the People and the Governours; .the 
 Diſcontentment of the Gentry, and 
Turbulency of the Commonalty ; al- 
though without all Violence or Tumult, 
which is Miraculous. So that what I 
now requeſt of you, is, That you will 
pleaſe to deduce particularly to me, the 
Cauſes of this Diviſion, that when they 
are laid open, I may proceed (if you 
think fit to permit it) from the Diſcaſe, 

when known, to enquire out the Reme 

dies. 
Enz.Gent.Before I come to make you a- 
hy Anſwer, I muſt thank you for the 
Worthy and Hononrable Character you 
iveot our Nation.. and ſhall add to it, 

That I do verily believe, that there are 
JF not a more Loyal and Faithtul People to. 
g their Prince in the whole World, than 
ours are ; nor that fear more to fall into, 
that ſlate of Confuſion,in which we were 
twenty years ſince; and that, not only 
this Parliament, which conſiſts of the 
moſt Eminent Men of the Kingdom, 
both for Eſtates and Parts ; but all the 
Iahabirants of. this Iſle in general ; even 
C thoſe 


£18] 
thoſe (fo many of them as have their un 
derſtandings yet entire) which were of 
the Anti-royal Party, 1n our late Trou- 
bles, have all of them the greateſt hor- 
rour imaginable, to think of doing any 
thing, that may bring this poor Country 
into thoſe Dangers and Uncertainties, 
which then did threaten our Ruin; and 
the rather for this Conſideration; that 
neither the Wiſdom of ſome, who were 
engaged in thoſe Afﬀairs, which I muſt 
aver to have been very great, nor the 
ſucceſs of their Conteſt, which ended in 
an abſolute Victory, could prevail, fo 
as to give this Kingdom any advantage ; 
nay, not ſo much as any ſettlement, in 
Satisfaction and Requital of all the-Blood 
it had loſt, Money it had ſpent, and Haz- 
zard it had run, Aclear Argument why we 
mult totally exclude a CivilWar from be 
ing any of the Remedies,when we come 
to that point. muſt add further, That as} ,; 
we have as loyal Subjects as are any ,, 
where to be found, ſo we haveas gracious 
and good a Prince : I never having yet , 
heard that he did, or attempted to do, 
any the leaſt- At of Arbitrary Power,| 
in any publick Concern, nor did _ fo 
take] . 
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take, or endeavour to take from arty 
particular perſon the benefit of the Law, 
And for his only Brother (although acej- 
dentally he cannot be denyed to be a 
great mofive of the Peoples unquietnels) 
all menmuſt acknowledge him to be a 
molt Glorious and Honourable Prince ; 
one who has expoſed his Lite feveral 
times for the Satety and Glory of this 
Nation ; one who pays juſtly and pun- 
ctually his Debts, and manages his own 
Fortune diſcreetly; and yet keeps the 
beſt Court and Equipage of any Subject 
in Chriſtendom; 1s Courteous and -Aﬀa- 
ble to all; and in fine, has nothing in 
his whole Conduct to be excepted a- 
eainſt, much leſs dreaded ; excepting, 
that he is believed to be of a Religion 
confrary to the Honour of God, and 
the Satety and Intereſt of this People, 
which gives them juſt Apprehenſions of 
their Future Condition : But of this mat- 
ter, we ſhall have occation to Specu- 
late hereafter ; in the mean time, ſince 
we have ſuch a Prince, and ſuch Sub- 


jets, we muſt needs want the ordinary 


cauſe of Diſtruſt and Diviſion, and there- 
fore muſt ſeek Itgher to find out the O- 
C 2 riging} 
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riginal of this turbulent poſture we are 
in. 

Dof. Truly you had need ſeek higher 
er lower to ſatisfie us, for hitherto you 
have but enforced the Gentleman's Que- 
ſtion, and made us more admire what 
the Solution will be. 

Eng. Gent. Gentlemen, then I ſhallde- 
lay you no longer: The Evil Counſellors, 
the Penſioner-Parhament, the Thorow- 
pac'd Judges, the Flattering Divines, 
the Buſie and Deſigning Papiſts, the 
French Counſels, are not the Cauſes of 
our Misfortunes,they are but the Effects 
(as our preſent Diſtrattions are) of one 
Primary Cauſe; whichis the Breach and 
Ruin of our Government ; which ha- 
ving been decaying tor near two hun- 
dred years, is in our Age brought ſo 
near to Expiration, that it lyes agoni- 
zing, and can no longer perform the 
Functions of a Political Life, nor carry 
on the work of Ordering and Preſerving, 
Mankind: So that theShitts that ourCour- 
fiers have within ſome years uſed, are 
but ſo manyTricks,or Concluſions which 
rm are trying to hold Life and Soul to- 
gether a while longer ; and have played 
Handy: 


4} 
Handy-Dandy with Parliaments, and 
eſpecially with the Houſe of Commons, 
(the only part which is now left entire 
| of theold Conſtitution) by Adjourning, 
| and Proroguing, and Diſſolving them 
- | (contrary to the true meaning oftheLaw) 
as well in the Reign of our late King, as 
during his Majetties that now 1s. Where- 
8 indeed our Counſellors (perceiving 
the decay of the Foundation, as they 
mult, if they can ſee but one Inch into 
the Politicks) ought to have Addreſt 
themſelves to the King to call a Parlia- 
ment, the true Phyſician, and te lay o- 
pen the Diſtemper there, .and ſohave 
endeavour'd a Cure, before it had been 
too late, as I fear it now1s: I mean the 
pieceing and patching up theOldGovern- 
ment. It is true, as the Divine Machza- 
vil ſays, That Diſeaſes in Government 
arelike a Maraſmus in the Body Natural, 
which is very .hard to be diſcovered 
whileſt it is Curable ; and after it comes 
to be ealie to diſcern, difficult if not im- 
poſſible to be Remedy'd; yet it 1s to be 
ſuppoſet! that the Counſellors are , or 
ought to be skillful Phyſicians, and to 
foreſee the Seeds of State-Diſtempers, 
C 3 tume 
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vime enough toprevent the Death of the 
Patient ; elſe they ought 1n Conſcience 
to excuſe themſelves trom that ſublime 
Employment, and betake themſelves to 
Callings more ſuitable to their Capaci- 
ties. So that although for this Reaſon 
the Miniſters of State here are inexcuſa- 
ble, and deſerve all the Fury which 
mult one time or other be let looſe a 
&ainſt them, (except they ſhall ſudden- 
ly fly trom the wrath to come, by find- 
ing out in time, and adviſing the true 
means of ſetting things to rights) yet 
neither Prince nor People are in the mean 
time to be blamed for not being able to 
Condutt things better. No more than 
the Waggoner is to anſwer for his 1ll 
guiding, or the Oxen for their ill draw- 
ing the Waggon, when it is with Age 
and ill Uſage broken, and the Wheels 
unſerviceable : Or the Pilot and Mar- 
riners, for not weathering outa Storm, 
when the Ship hath ſprung a planck. 
And as in the Body of Man, ſometimes 
the Head and all the Members are in 
good ' Order, nay, the Vital Parts are 
ſound andentire ; yetif there. be a Con- 
fderable Putritaction in the humours, 
much 
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much more, if the Blood (which the 
Scripture calls the Life) be Impure and 
Corrupted , the Patient ceaſes not to be 
in great Danger, and oftentimes dies 
without ſome skilltul Phyſician - And 
in the mean time the Head and all the 
arts ſuffer, and are unquiet, full as 
much, as if they were all immediately 
atiected. Soit is in every reſpect with 
the Body Politick, or Common-Wealth, 
when their Foundations are moulder'd: 
And although in both theſeCaſes,thePati- 
ents cannot({ though the Diſtemper be in 
their ownBodies)know what they ail,but 
are forced to ſend for ſome Artiſt to tell 
them; yet they ceaſe not to beextreamly 
uneaſie and impatient, and lay hold ot- 
ten times upon unſuitable Remedies, and 
impute their Malady to wrong and ridi- 
culous Cauſes. As ſoime people do here, 
who think that the growth of Popery is 
our only Evil, and that if we were ſe- 
cure againſt that;- our Peace and Settle- 
ment were obtain'd, and that our Diſeaſe 
needed no other Cure. But of this more 
when we come to the Cure: 
Noble Ven. Againſt this Diſcourſe, 
certainly we have nothing to reply : but 
C 4 myſt 
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muſt grant, that when any Govern- 
ment is: decay'd, it muſt be mended, or 
all will Ruine. ' But now we muſt Re- 
queſt you to declare to us, how the Go- 
vernment of England is decay'd, and how 
it comes to be ſo.For Iam one of thoſe Un- 
Skiltul Perſons, that cannot diſcern aState 
Maraſmus, when the danger is ſo tar off, 

Eng. Gent. Then no man living can; 
for your Government is this day the on- 
ly School in the World, that breeds ſuch 

Phyſicians, and you are eſteemed one of 
the ableſt 'among(ſt them: And it 'would 
be maniteſt to all the World for Truth; 
although there were no Argument tor it , 
but the admirable Stability and Dura- 
bleneſs of your Government, ' which 
hath laſted above twelve hundred years 
entire and perfect ; whileſt all the reſt 
of the Countreys in Europe, have not 
only changed Maſters very frequently 
ina quarter of that time, but have vari- 
ed and altered their Polities very often, 
Which manifeſts that you mult needs 
have ever enjoyd a Succeſſion of wife C1- 

tizens, that have had Skill and Ability to 

forwarn you betimes of thoſe Rocks a- 

gainſt which your excellent-built Vellel 

might in time ſplit. Noble Ven. 


On, 
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Notle Yen. Sir, you over-value, not 
only me, but the Wiſdom of my Fellow 
Citizens; tor we have none of theſe 
high Speculations, nor hath ſcarce any 
of our Body read Ariſtotle, Plato, or 
Cicero, qr any of thoſe great Artiſts, 
Ancient or M,gdern, who teach that 
great Science of the Governing and In: 
creaſing great States and Cities; without 
{tudying wkich Science no man can be fit 
to diſcourſe pertinently of theſe matters ; 
much leſs to found or mend a Govern- 
ment, or ſo much as find the detects of it. 
Weonly ſtudy our own Government,and 
that too chietly to be fit for advantagi- 
ous Employments, rather than to tore- 
ſee our dangers, Which yet I muſt 
needs confeis ſome amongſt usare pret- 
ty good at, and will in a Harangue made 
upon paſſing a Law, venture to tell us 
what will be the Conſequence of it two 
hundred years hence. But of theſe things 
I ſhall be very prodigal in my diſcourie, 
when you have Leiſure and Patience to 
command me to fay any thing of our 
Polity ; in the mean time pray bepleal- 
ed togo on with yourEditying Inſtructt- 


Eng. Gent 
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Eng. Gent. Before I can tell you how 
rhe Government of Ez/and came to be 
decayed, I muſt tell you what that Go- 
vernment was, and what 1t now is: 
And I ſhould ſay ſomething too of Go- 
vernment in General, but that I am 
afraid of talking of that Subject, before 

ou who are ſoexact a Judge of it, 

Noble Yen. I thought you had been 
pleaſed to have done with this Diſcourſe, 
I aſſure you,Sir, it I had more skill in that 
matter than everl can pretend to,it would 
but ſerve to make me the fitter Auditor 
of what you ſhall ſay on that Subject. 

Eng.Gent. Sir, in the Courſe of my 
Reaſoning upon this Point, I ſhall have 
occaſion to inſiſt and expatiate upon ma- 
ny things, which both my felt and o- 
thers have Publiſhd in tormer times. 
For which I will only make this excuſe, 
that the Repetition of ſuch matters is the 
more pardonable, becauſe they will be 
at lcaſt new to you, who are a ſtranger 
to ourAfairs andWritings.And therather 
becaule thoſediſcourſes thallbe applyed to 
our preſent condition, and ſuited to our 
preſent occaſions. But I will ſay no more, 
but obey you and proceed,l will not take 
upon 
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upon me to ſay, or ſo much as Conje-. 
(ure, how and when Government be- 
ganin the World, or what Government 
1s moſt Ancient : Hiſtory muſt needs be 
ſilent in that point, tor that Govern- 
ment 1s more Ancient than Hiſtory. 
And there was never any Writer, but 
was bred under ſome Government, 
which 1s neceſſarily ſuppoſed to be the 
Parent of all Arts and Sciences, and to 
have produced them. And therefore it 
would be as hard for a man to Write an 
account of the beginning of the Laws and 
Polity of any Country, except there 
were memory of it, (which cannot be 
before the firſt Hiſtoriographer) as it 
would be toany perſon without Records 
to tell the particular Hiſtory of his own 
Birth. 

Dot, Sir, I cannot comprehend you, 
may not Hiſtorians Write a Hiſtory of 
Matters done before they were born 2 If 
it were ſo, no man could Write but of 
lis own times. | . 

Eng. Gent. My meaning 1s, Where 
there are not Stories, or Records, ex- 
tant ; for as for Oral Tradition, 1t laſts 
but for one Age, and then degenerates 

| into 
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into Fable : I call any thing in Writing, 
whereby the account of the Paſſageser 
Occurrences of former times is derived to 
our knowledge, a Hiſtory, although it be 
not pend Methodically,fo as to make the 
Author paſs for aWit:And had rather read 
the Authentick Records of any Country, - 
that 1s a Colle&tion of their Laws and. 
Letters concerning Tranſactions of State, | 
and the like, than the moſt Eloquent 
and Judicious Narrative that can be 
made. 

Noble Ven. Methings, Sir, your diſ- 
courſe ſeems to imply, that we haveno 
account extant of the beginning of Go- 
vernments ; pray what do you think of 
the Books off Moſes, which ſeem to be 
pend on purpoſe to inform us haw he, 
by Gods Command, led that People out 
of Egypt into another Land, and in the 
way made them a Government 2 Beſides, 
does not Plutarch tells us, how Theſeus 
gathered together the diſperſed Inhabi- 
rants of Attica, brought them into one 
City, and under one Government of his 
own making ? The like did Romulus in 
7ealy, and many others in-divers Coun- 
— — Sw | 
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Eng. Gent. I never ſaid that we had 
not ſufficient knowledge of the Original 
of particular Governments; bur it 1s e- 
| avg that theſe great Legiſlators had 
ſeen, and lived under other Aqdminiſtra- 
tions, and had the help of Learned 
_ Law-givers and Philofophers, excepting 
_ the firtt who had the Aid of God himfelt. 
So thatit remains undiſcovered yet,how 
the firit Regulation of Man-kind began : 
And rheretore I will take tor granted 
that which all the Politicians conclude : 
Which is, Thar Neceſlity made the firſt 
Government. For every mag by the 
firſt Law of Nature (which is common 
tous and brutes) had, like Beaſts in a 
Paſture, right to every thing, and there 
being no Property, each Individual, if 
he were the ſtronger, might ſeize what. 
ever any other had poſleiied himſelf of 
before, which made a State of perpetual 
War. ToRemedy which, and the fear 
that nothing ſhould be long enjoyed by 
any particular perſon (neither was any 
mans Lite in fatety) every man conſent- 
ed to be debar'd of that Univerſal Right 
toall things.and confine himſelf ro a qui- 
et and ſecure enjoyment of ſuch a part as 
thould 
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ſhould be allotted him: Thence came in 
Ownerſhip, or Property ; to maintain 
which it was neceſſary to conſent to 
Laws, and a Government to put them in 
Execution. Which of the Governments 
now extant, or that have been formerly, 
wasfirſt,is not poſſible now to be known; 
butT think this muſt be taken tor granted, 
that whatſoever theFrame orConttitution 
was firſt, it was made by the Perſwaſton 
and Mediation of ſome Wiſe and Vertu. 
ous Perſon, and conſented to by the 
whole Number. And then, that it was 
inſtituted for the good and preſervation 
of the Governed, and not for the Exalta- 
tion and Greatneſs of the Perſon or Per- 
ſons appointed to Govern : The Reaſon 
whyT beg thisConceſlion 1s, That it ſeems 
very improbable, not to ſay impoſſible, 
that a vaſt number of people ſhouldever 
be brought to conſent to put themſelves 
under the Power of others, but tor the 
ends above-ſaid, and ſo loſe their Liber- 
ty without advantaging themſelves in a- 
ny thing. And it 1s full as impoſſible 
that any perſon (or perſons ſo inconf(1- 
derable in number as Magiſtrates and 
Rulers are) ſhould by force get an Empire 
0 
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to themſelves. Though I am not ignorant 


that a whole people have in imminent 
Dangers, either from the Invaſion of a 
powerful Enemy, or from Civil Diltra- 
tions, put themſelves wholly into the 
hands ot one [lluſtrious Perſon tor a time, 
and that with good Succeſs, under the 
beſt forms of Government : But this is 
nothing to the Original of States, 
Noble Ven. Sir, I wonder how you 
come to paſs over theConſideration ot Pa- 
ternal Government,which is held to have 
been the beginning of Monarchies ? 
Eng.Gent. Really I did not think it 
worth the taking notice of, for though 
it be not caſie to prove a Negative, yet 
believe it we could trace ail Founda- 
tions of Polities that now are, or ever 
came to our knowledge ſince the 
World began ; we ſhall find none of 
them to have deſcended from Paternal 
Power ; we know nothing of idam's 
leaving. the Empire to Cazn, or Sethe : 
It was impoſlible tor Noah to retain any 
Juriſdiction over his own three Sons : 
who were diſperſcd into three parts of 
the World, it our Antiquaries Calcu- 
late right; an1asfor Abraham, "_— 
ic 
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he lived, as alſo his Son Zaac, they were 
but ordinary Fathers of Families, and no 
queſtion governed their own Houlhold 
as all others do ; but when Facob upon 
his Death-bed did relate to his Chil- 
dren, the Promiſe Almighty God had 
made hisGrandfather,to make him a great 
Nation, and give his Poſterity a fruitful 
Territory, he ſpeaks not one word of 


the Empire of Reuben his firſt born, but 
ſuppoſes them all equal : And ſo they 
were taken to be by Moſes,when he divi- 
ded theLand to them byLot;and byGods 
command made them a Common-Wealth. 
So that I believe this tancy to have been 


firit ſtarted,not by the ſolid Judgement of 


any man, but to flatter ſome Prince, 
and to aſſert, tor want of better Argu- 
ments, the jus Divinuam of Monarchy. 
Noble Ven. T have been impertinent in 
interrupting you, but yet now I cannot 
repent of it,iince yourAnſwer hath given 
me ſo much fatisfaction ; but it 1t be fo as 
you fay,that Government was at firſt In- 
ſlituted for the Intereſt and Preſervation 
of Mankind, how comes it to paſs, That 
there are and have been ſo many abſo- 
Iote Monarchies in the World, in which 
| if 
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it ſeems that nothing ts provided for, but. 
the Greatneſs and Power of the Prince. 
Eng. Gent. I have preſumed to give 
you already. my Reaſon, why I take for 
granted, that ſuch a Power could nevec 
be given by the Conſent of any People, 
for a perpetuity ; for though the People 
of rae! did againſt the will of Sarmuz/, 
and indeed of God himſelf demand, and 
afterwards chuſe themſelves a King ; 
yet he was never ſuch a King as we 
ſpeak of ; for that all the Orders of their 
Common wealth the Sanhedrim, the 
Congregation of the People,thePrinces of 
the 1 ribes, &c. did ſtill remain in being as 
hath beenexcellently proved by a learned 
Gentleman of our Nation, to whom I 
reter you ; it may then be enquired into, 
how theſe Monarchies at firit did ariſe. 
Hiſtory being in this point ſilent, as to 
the Ancient Principalities, we will Con- 
ture, that ſome of them might very 
well proceed from the Corruption of bet- 
ter Governments, which mult neceſſari- 
ly cauſe a Depravation in manners (as 
nothing is more certain than that Poli- 
tick defefts bree& Moral ones, as our 
Nation is a pregnant Example) this De- 
'D bancitery 


 _ | 
banchery of manners might blind the 
underſtandings of a great many, deſtroy 
the Fortunes of others, and make them 
indigent , infuſe into very many a neg- 
teet and careleineſs -of the publick geed 
(which inall ſetled States is very much 
regarded) fo that it might eaſily come 
into the Ambition of ſome bold aſpiring 
Perſon to affect Empire, and as eafſj] 
info his Power, by tair pretences wit 
ſome, and promiſes of — With 
others, to procureFollowers, and gain a 
aumerous Farty, either to Uſurp Ty- 
ranny over his own Country, or to lead 
men forth to Conquer and Subdue ang- 
ther. Thus it is ſuppoſed that Nimradl 
got his Kingdom ; who ur Seripture js] ; 
called a Great Hunter before God, whichſ t 
Expoliters interpret, A great Tyrant « 
The Modern Deſpotical Powers haveſ] ! 
| 
t 


bcen acquired by one of theſe two ways, 
cither by pretending by the firſt Founder 
thereof, that he had a Divine Muſign 
aad ſo gaining not only Followers, byt 
_ evenealie Acceſs in ſome places withoſ 
Force to Empire, and afterwards dilatel i 
ig their Power by great Canqueſii] t 
Thus Hal omet and Cingis Can began, 28d th 
eltabhils 
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eſtabliſhed the Sarazer and Tartarial 
Kingdoms; or by a long Series of Wif- 
dom in a Prince, or chief Magiſtrate 
of a mixt Monarchy, and his Council; 
| | who by reaſon of the Sleepineſs and In- 
| advertency of the People, hive been a- 
| ble toextinguiſh the great Nobility, of 
| fender them Inconfiderable ; and fo by 
/ | Yegrees taking away (rom the People 
tf their Protectors, render them Slaves; 
i 
2 


$0 the Monarchues of Frexce, and ſome 
other Countries, have grown to what 

-| they are at this day ; there being left 
a but a Shaddaw of the three States in a- 
&f| ny of theſe Monarchies, and ſo no bounds 
df temaining to the Regal Power ; but ſince 
5} Property remains 1till to the SubjeQs; 
[| theſe Governments may ke ſaid to be 
at. changed, but not founded of eſtablithed 
vel for there is no Maxim more Infallible and 
4 Holding in any Science, than this is ini 
the Politicks, That Empire is founded 
in Property : Force or Fraud may alter 
$ 3 Government ; but it is Property. that 
#4 muſt Found and Eterniſe it : Upon this 
7a yndenyable Aphoriſme we are ro build 
FY moſt of our ſubſequent Reaſoning, in 
zo] the mean time we may ſuppoſe, that 
oy. D z here- 


$f 
hereafter the great power of the Xing of 
France may diminiſh much, when his en- 
raged and oppreſſed Subjects come to be 
commanded by a Prince ot leſs Courage, 
Wiſdom, and Military Vertue, when it 
will be very hard for any ſuch King to 
Govern T'yrannically a Country which 
1s not entirely his own: our 
Dod. Pray, Sir, give me leave to ask 
_ the way, what is the Reaſon that 
re it our Country, where the Peerage 
is leſſened ſufficiently, the King has not 
gotten. as great an Addition of Power as 
accrews to the-Crown in France ? 
 #ng. Gent. You will underitand that, 
Doctor, before I have finiſht this dif- 
courſe; but to ſtay your Stomach till 
then, you may pleaſe to know that in 
France the greatneſs of the Nobility 
which has been lately taken from them, 
did not conſiſt in vaſt Riches and Reve- 
nues, but in great Priviledges,and Juriſdi- 
(tions, which obliged the People to 0- 
bey them ; whereas our great Peers in 
former tunes had not only the ſame great 
Dependences, but very Confiderable 
Revenues beſides, iti Demeſnes, _ 0- 
 faer- 
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therwiſe : This Vaſiallage over the Peo- 
ple, which the Peers of Fraxce had, be: 
ing aboliſht, the Power over thoſe 
Tenants, which before was- in their 


Lords, fell naturally and of courſe 
into the Crown, although the Lands 


and Poſleilions diveſted ot thoſe Depen- 
dences did and do ſtill remain to the 
Owners; whereas here in England, 
though the Services are for the moſt 

art worn out, and inſignificant ; yet 
tor want of Providence and Policy in 
former Kings. who could not foreſee 
the danger a-far off, Entails have been 
ſuffered to be cut off; and: ſo two: parts 
in ten of all thoſe vaſt Eſtates, as well 
Mannours as Demeſnes, by the Luxury 


and Folly-of the Owners, have been 


within theſe two hundred years pur- 
chaſed by the leſſer Gentry and theCom- 
mons ; which has been ſo tar from advan- 
taging the Crown, that it has made 
the Country ſcarce ron—_y by Mo- 
narchy : But if you pleaſe, I will go on 
with my diſcourſe about Government, 
and come tothisagain hereafter? © 
Noble Yen, I beſeech you, Sir, do. 
Eng. Gent. .T cannot find by” the ſmall 
4 D 3 read- 
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reading I have, that there were any Qs 
ther Governments in the World Ancient- 
ly than theſe three, Monarchy, Ariftocracy, 
and Democracy. For the firſt, I have no 
light out of Antiquity to convince me, 
that there were in old time any other 
Monarchizs, but ſuch as were abſolutely 
Deſpotical ; all Kingdoms then, as well in 
Greece (as Macedon, Epirus, and the like ; 
and where it is faid, the Princes exerci: 
ſed their Power moderately) as in Af, 
being altogether unlimited by any Laws, 
or any Ailemblies of Nobility or Peo 
ple. Yet I muſt confeſs, Ariftotle,when he 
reckons up the Corruptions of theſe 
three Governments, calls Tyranny the 
Corruption of Monarchy ; which if he 
means a Change of Goverament, (as it 
15 in the Corruptions of the other two) 
then it muſt follow, that the Philoſopher 

knew of ſome other Monarchy. at the 
firſt, which afterwards degenerated into. 
Tyranny, that is, into Arbitrary Power ; 
for ſo the Word Tyranny is moſt com- 
monly taken, though in modern Lan- 
uages it ſignifies the ill Exerciſe of Pow- 
er; tor certainly Arbitrary Government 
cannot be called Tyranny, where the 
| whole 
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whole Property is in the Prince (as we 
reaſonably tuppoſe t6to have beenin thoſe 
 Menarchies) no more than it is Tyranny 
for you to govern your own Houſe and 
Eſtate as you pleaſe: But 1t 1s, potſible 4- 
riſtotle might not in this ſpeak fo accord- 
ing to Terms of Art, but might mean, 
that the ik} Government of a Kingdom 
or Family is Tyranny, However we 
have one Example, that puzzles Politiet- 
ans, and that 1s Ezyor, where Pharaoh is 
called King; and yet we ſee, that till 
Joſeph's time he had not the whole Pro- 
perty ; for the Wiſdom of that Patriarch 
taught his Maſter a way to make a new 
aſe of that Famine, by telling him, that 
if-they would buy their Lives, and fell 
. their Eſtates(as they did afterwards, and 
preſerv2 themſelves by the Kings Bread) 
they ſhall ſerve Pharaoh; which ſhews 
that Fo/eph knew well, that Empire was 
feanded in Property : But moſt of the Mo- 
dern Writers 1n Polity,. are of Opinion, 
that Zaypt was not a Monarchy till then, 
- though the Prince might have the Tiele 
of King, as the Herac/ides had in Sparta, 
and Romalus and the other Kings had: in 
Rome .; both which States were Inſtify- 
D 4 1 
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ted Common-Wealths. They give good 
ConjeCtures for this their Opinton, too 
many to be here mentioned; only one 1s, 
That Originally (as they go about to 
prove) all Arts and Sciences had their 
Riſe in Egypt, which they think very 
improbable tohave been under a Monar- 
chy. But this Poſition, That all Kings in 
former times were abſolute,is not fo El- 
ſential to the intent I have in this Dif- 
courſe, which is to prove, "That 1n all 
States, of what kind ſoever, this Apho- 
riſme takes place : Imperium fundatur in 
Dominio. So that if there were mixed 
Monarchies, then the King had not all 
the Property; but thoſe who ſhared 
with him in the Adminiſtration of the 
Soveraignty, chad their part, whether it 
were the Senate, the People, or both; 
orit he had no Companions in the Sove- 
raign Power, he had no Sharers hike- 
wiſe in the Dominion or Poſſeſſion of the 
Land. For that isall we mean by Pro- 
erty, in all this Diſcourſe; for as for 
Perſonal Eſtate, the Subjects may enjoy 
it in the largeſt Proportion, without be. 
ing able to invade the Empire : The 
Prince may when he pleaſes take _— 
ther. 
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their Goods, by his Tenants and Vaſ- 
fals (without an Army) which are his . 
Ordinary Force, and anſwers to our 
Poſſe Comitatus. But the Subjects with 
their Money cannot invade his Crown. 
So that all the Deſcription we need 
_— of this Kind or Form of Govern- 
ment, is, That the whole potleſſion of 
the Country, and the whole power lies 
in the Hands and Breaſt of ene man ; he 
can make Laws, break and repeal them 
when he pleaſes, or diſpenſe with them 
in the mean time when he thinks fit; in- 
terpoſe in all Judicatories, in behalf of his 
Favourites,takeaway any particularmans 
perſonal Eſtate,and his Lite too, without 
the formality of a Criminal Proceſs, or 
Trial;ſend aDagger,or aHalter to his chief 
Miniſters, and command them to make 
themſelves away ; and in fine, do all that 
his Will or his Intereſt ſuggeſts to him. 

Dof. You have dwelt long here upon 
an Argumentation, That the Ancients 
had no Monarchies, but what were- 
Arbitrary. 

- Eng. Gent, Pray give me leave-to 
ſave your ObjeCtions to that point, and 
toaſſure youfirſt, That I wyl not take 


upon 
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upon ime to be ſo poſitive in that; for 


that I cannot pretend to have read all 


the Hiſtorians and Antiquaries that ever 


Writ ; nor havel ſo pertect a memory 


as to remember, or make. uſe of, in a 
Verbal and Tranſent Reaſoning, all that 
I have ever read: And then to aſture 
you again, that I build nothing wpon 
that Atiertion, and fo your Objection 
will be needleſs, and only take up 
tune. | 

Dot. You miſtake me, I had no m- 
tent to uſe any Argument or Example 
againſt your Opinion 1n that ; but am 
very wilkng to believe that it may be lo. 
What I was going to ſay was this, that 
you have in!:fted much upon the point of 
Monarctyy, anc made a firange defcripty 
on oh it, whereas many of the. Anct 
ents, and almoſt all the Modern. Writers; 
magnifie it to be the beſt of Govern- 
ments, 

Eng. Gent. I have ſaid nothing to the 
contrary. I have told you de fats 
what it is, which I believe none willde- 
By. The Philoſophers ſaid it was the beſt 
Government ;, but with this: reſtriction, 
#6; Philoſophi regnant, and they had. an 

| Example 
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| Example of it, in ſome few Roman Em- 
erours ; but in the moſt turbulent 
times of the Common-wealth, and FaQti- 
ons between the Nobility and thePeople, 
Rome was much more full of Vertuous 
and Heroick Citizens, then ever it was 
_ under Awrelins, or Antonius : For the 
Moderns that are of that Judgement, 
they are moſt of them Divines, not Po« 
liticians, and ſomething may be ſaid in 
their behalf, when by their good Preach- 
ing,they can infuſe into their imaginary 
Prince (who ſeems already to have an 
Image of the Power of God) the Ju- 
ſtice, Wiſdom, and Goodneſs too.-of 

the Deity. h 
Noble Ven. We are well ſatisfied with 
the Progreſs you have hitherto made in 
this matter ; pray go onto the two 0- 
ther Forms ufed amongſt the Ancients, 
and their Corrupttons, that ſo we may 
come to the Modern Governments, and 
ſee how England ſtands, and how it 
came to decay, and what muſt Re- 

build its | | 

Eng. Gent, You have very. good Rea- 
ſon to haſten me to that ; for indeed, all 
that has been faid yet, is but as it were 
4 
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a Preliminary diſcourſe to the know. 
ledge of the Government of Eng/and, and 
its decay : when it comes to the Cure, I 
hope you will both help me, for both 
your ſelf and the Dottor are a thouſand 
times better than I at Remedies. . But 
I ſhall diſpatch the other two Govern- 
ments. Ariſtocracy, or Optimacy, 1s a 
Common-wealth, where the better fort, 
that is, the Eminent and Rich men, have 
the chief Adminiſtration of the Govern: 
ment - I fay, thechief, becauſe there are 
very few ancientOpzimacrzes,but thePeople 
had fome ſhare, as in Sparta,where they 
had power to Vote, but notDebate ; for ſo 
the Oracle of Apollo, brought by Lycur- 
gus from. Delphos, ſettles it ; But the 
truth is, theſe people were the natural 
Spartans. For Lycurgus divided the Coun. 
try or Territory of Laconza into 39009 
Shares ; whereof Nine thouſand only 
_ of theſe Owners were Inhabitants of 
. Sparta ; the reſt lived in the Country : 
ſo that although Thucidides call it an A- 
riſtocracy, and ſol follow him, yet it was 
none of thoſeAriſtocracies uſually deſcri- 
bed by the Politicians, where the Lands 

of theTerritorywere in a great deal fewer 
| Hands, 
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Hands. Bur call it what you will, where 
ever there was an Ariſtocracy, there the 
Property, or very 'much the Over-bal- 
lance of it, was in the hands of the A4rz- 
ſtoji, or Governours, be they more 
or fewer”; for if the People have the 
greateſt intereſt in the Property, they 
will, and muſt have it in the Empire: 

A notable example of it is Rome, the beſt 
and moſt glorious Government that ever 
the Sun ſaw; where the Lands being e- 
qually divided amongſt the Tribes, that 
is the people ; it was impoſſible for the 
Patricii to keep them quiet, till they 
yielded 'to their deſires, not only to .. 
[n0mg their 7r:bunes, to ſee that nothing _. 
palled into a Law without their conſent, 

but alſo to have it declared, that both 
the Conſuls ſhould not only be choſen 
by the people (as they ever were, and 
the Kings too before them) but that they 
might be ele&ted too, when the people 
pleaſed, out of P/ebeian Families. So thar 
now I am come to Democracy. Which 
you fee is a Government where the 
chief part of the Soveraign Power, and 
the exerciſe of it, reſides in the People ; 
and' where the Style is, Fuſſu populi au- 


thoritate 
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thoritate patrum. And it doth conſiſt 
of three fundamental Orders, The 
Senate propoſing, the People reſolving, 
and the Magiſtrates executing. This Go- 
verment is much more Powerful than an 
Ariſtocracy, becauſe the latter cannot 
arm the People, for fear they ſhould 
ſejze upon the Gavernment, and there- 
foreare fain to make uſe of none. but 
Strangers and Mercinaries for Souldi- 
ers ; which as the Divine Machiavil fays; 
has hindred your Common-wealth of 
Venice from mounting up to Heaven, 
 whither thoſe - incomparable Orders; 
and that venerable Wiſdom uſed by 
your Citizegs in keepitig to them; . 
would have carried you, it in all your 
Wars you had not been ill ſerved. 
Dof. Well, Sir, pray let me ask you 
one thing concerning Yezice ; How do 
you make out your /mperium fundatur 
:n dominio there 2 Have the Gentlemen 
there, who are the Party governing, the 
poſſelſjon of the whole Territory ? Does 
not property remain entire to theGentle- 
men, and other Inhabitants in the ſeve- 
ral Countries of Padua, Breſcia, Vicena, 
Veroni, Bergamo, Creman, Trevif, and 
Friull, 


 Gaths, Huns, and Lombar 
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Frili, is allo in the Ultramarive Pro- 
vinces, and /lavds? And yet I believe 
you will not deny, but that the Govern- 


. ment of Yevjite is as well founded, and 


hath been of as long continnance as any 
that now is, of ever was in the World. 
fing. Gent, Dottor, I ſhall not an- 
{wer you in this, becauſe I am ſure it 
will be better done by this Gentleman, 
who isa worthy Son of that honourable 
Mather. - | 
Notle Yeu. 1 thought yort had faid, 
Sir, that weſhould have done Compli- 
menting ; but ſince you do Command 
meta clear the Objection made by our 
learned Doctor , I thall preſume-ro tell 
you, firſt how our City bags The 
S coming; 
with all the Violence and Cruelty 1n- 
maginable, to invade that part of Jraly 
which we now call Zerra firma, and 
where our Anceſtors did then inhabit, 
farced them in great numbers to ſeek a 
ſhelter amongſt a great many littleRocks, 
or 1hazds,which ſtood very thick 1n a vaſt 


Lake, or rather Marſh, which is made by 


the Adriatigue Sea, we call it Loznang ; 
here they began to build, and getting 
| Boxts, 
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Boats, made themſelves Proviſions of alf 
kind from the Land ; from whence 'in- 
numerable people began to come tothem, 
finding that they could ſubfift, and” 
that the barbarous people had no Boats 

to attack them, nor that they could be 

invaded either by Horſe or Foot without 

them. Our firſt Government, and which 

latted for many years, was ro more 

than what 1s practiſed in many Coun- 

try Pariſhes 1n 7a/y, and pollibly here 

too, where the Clerk, or any other | 
perſon, calls together the chict of the In- 
habitants to conſider of Parith-buſineſls, 
as chufing of Officers, making of Rates, * 
and the like. Soin Yenice, when there 
was any publick proviſion to be made by 
way of Law; or otherwiſe, ſome Of. | 
cers went about to perſons of the great- 
eſt Wealth and Credit, to intreat them ' 
to meet and conſult ; from whence our" 
Senate is called to this day Con/iglio' de * 
pregad;, which in our Bartarous Idiom-1s * 
as much as Pregati in Tuſcan Language 
Our ſecurity increafed dayly, and ſoby 
confequence our Number and our Rich- * 
es; for by this time there began to te 
another inundation of Saracens upon A*? 


fra, 
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fra Minor, which forced a great many 


of the poor people of Greece to fly to us 
tor Je giving us the poſſeſſion 
of ſame Ifhands, and other places upon 
the Continent: This opened usa Trade; 
and gave a beginning to our greatneſs ; 
but chiefly made us conſider what Go- 
vernment - was fitteſt to conſerve our 
ſelves, and keep our Wealth (tor we did 
not then much dream of Conquelts, elſe 
without doubt we muſt have made a 
popular Government) we pitcht upon 


-Þ an Ariſtocracy, by ordering. that thoſe 


who had been called ro Council for-that 
preſent year, and for four years before, 
ſhould have the Government in their 
hands, and all their Poſterity after them 
for ever ; which made firſt the diſtin&ti- 
on between Gentlemen and Citizens ; 
the people, who conſiſted of divers 
Nations, molt of them newly come to 
inhabit there, and generally ſeeking 
nothing but ſafety and eaſe, willingly 
conſented to this change, and fo this 
State hath continued to this day ; though 
the ſeveral Orders and. Counſels have 
been brought in ſince, . by cegrees, . as 
our Nobility encreaſed, and tor other 

E cauſes 
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cauſes. Uunder this Government we have: 
made ſome Conqueſts in' Zaly, and: 


Greece, for our City ſtood like a Wall. 
between the twogreat Torrents of Gozhs 
and Sarazens; and as cither of their. 


Empires declin'd, it was eafie for. us, 
without being very Warlike, to pick up; 


ſome pieces ot each ſide; as for the Go. 

'vernment of theſe Conqueſts, we did: 
not think fit to divide the Land amongſt . 
our Nobility, for fear of Envy, and the- 


eflects of it ; much leſs did-we think it- 
adyiſeable to plant Colonies of our Peo- 


ple, which would have given the Pow-.. 
er into their hands, but we thought it- 
the beſt way for our Goverament tos, 
leave the people their Property, tax them. 
what we thought fit,and keepthem under-. 
by Governours and Citadels, and fo in. 


ſhort make them a Province. So that 


now the Doors Riddle is ſolved; tor I 
ſuppoſe this Gentleman did not mean. 
that his Maxime ſhould reagh to Pro- 


vincial Governments. 


Eng. Gent. No, Sir, fo far from that; 
that it is juſt contrary; for as in Natio-'| 
nal or Domeſtick Government, where, 
a Nation is Governed either by its own: 


people 
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*ople, or its own Prince, thete can be 
no fettled Government, except they 
have the Rule who poſſeſs the Country, 
So in Provincial Governments, if they 
be wiſely ordered, no man muſt have a- 
ny the leaſt ſhare in the managing Af- 
fairs of State, but ſtrangers, or ſuch as 
have no ſhare or part in the poffeſſions 
there, for elſe they will have a very 
i opportunity of ſhaking off their 

Yoa 

Dee. That is true; and we are fo 
wiſe here (I mean our Anceſtors were) 


--:| asto have made a Law, That no Native 
- | in freland can be Deputy there: But, 


Sir, being fully ſatisfied in my demand, 
by. this Gentleman ; I beſeech you to 


| goon to what you have to fay, before 
'| you come to England. 


Eng. Gent. I ſhall thenoffer two things 


| to your Obſervation ; the firft is, That 
-mnalbtimes and places, where any great 


Heroes, or Legiſlators, have Gar ed a 


) Government, by gathering people toge- 
ther to build a City, or to invade any 
JCountrey'to poſlefs it, before they came 
4Jto dividing t th 

: bid always very maruvely deliberate ur 


& c6onq veret Lands, they 
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bz} 
der what Form or Modet-of Govern: 
ment they meanttolive, and according: 
ly made the Partition of the Poljeſjions ; 
Moſes, Theſeus, and Romulus, Founders of 
Democracies,divided theLand equally::L:z. | 
cargus who meant anOptimacy,made acer- | 
tain numher of Shares,which he intended | 
to be inthe hands of the People of Lace- | 
»ia.Cyrus,and other conquering Monarchs | 
before him, took all for themſelves and | 
Succeſſors, which is obſerved in thoſe 
Eaſtern Countries to this day, and whuch 
has made thoſe Countriescontinue ever 
ſince under the fame Government, 
though Conquered and poſleſſed. very 
often by ſeveral Nations : This brings 
me to the ſecond thing to- be obſerved, 
which is, That wherever this. apportion 
ment of Lands came to be changed in an 
kind, the Government either changed with 
it, or was wholly in a ſtate of confuſion: 
And for this reaſon Licurgus, the great 
eſt Politician that ever Founded any Go 
vernment, took a ſure way to fix. Prof 
perty by Confounding it, and bringing] : 


all into Common: d- fo the whole] *< 


| number of the Natural Spartavs, who : 
inhabited the City of Lacedemor, . cat] 


and] ©: 
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anddrank in their ſeveral convrves toge- 


ther: And as long as they continued fo 
to:do, they did not only preſerve their 
Government entire, and that for a long- 


eftimethan wecan read oftany Common- 


Wealth that ever laſted amongſt the An- 
cients, but held as it were the principali- - 
ty of Greece, The Athenians tor want 
of ſome Conſtitutions to fix Property, as 


Theſeus placed it, were in danger of utter 


ruine, which they had certainly encoun- 
terd, if the good Genius (as they then 
call'd it) of that People, had not raiſed 
them up a ſecond Founder, more than 
41x hundred years after the firit, which 


was So/ox: And becauſe the Hiſtory of 


this matter will very much conduce to 
the illuſtrating of this Aphoriſme we 
have laid down, I will preſume ſo much 
upon your patience as to make a ſhort 
recital of it, leaving you to tee 1t more 
'at large in Platarch and other Authors. 


"The Lands in the Territory of Attica 
which were tn the poſſeſſion of the Com- 
:mon People, (for what reaſon Hiſtory is 
*filent) were for Debt all Mortgaged to 
«the great Men of the City of Athens, and 


the Owners having no poſhbrlity of Re- 
=} If 7 deeming 
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deeming their Eſtates, were treating to 
Compound with their Creditors, and 
deliver up their Lands to them : Solox 
(who was one of thoſe State Phyſicians 
we ſpake of,) was much troubled at this, 
and harangued daily to the Nobility and 
People againſt it, telling them firſt, that 
it was impollible tor the Greczans to re- 
ſiſt the Medes (who were then growing 
up to a powertul Monarchy ) except A- 
thens the ſecond City of Greece did conti- 
nue a Democracy ; That it was as Impoſ- 
ſible the Peaplecould keep their Empire, 
except they kept their Lands, nothing 
being more contrary to Nature, than 
that thoſe who poſleſs nothing in a 
Country can pretend to Govern it. They 
were all ſenfible of his Reaſons, and of 
their own Danger, but the only Reme- 
dy ( which was , that the great Men 
ſhould forgive the Common People 
their Debts) would not at all be digeſt- 
ed; ſo that the whole City now tully 
underſtanding their condition, were con- 
tinually in an uproar , and the People 
flock'd about So/ox, whenever he came a- 
broad, deſiring him to take upon him 
the Government, and be their on 
: anc 
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Und they would make choice of him the 
next time they aſſembled. He told them 
mo, he would never be a Tyrant, cſpeci- 
'ally in his own Country ; meaning, that 
he who had no more ſhare than othcr of 
the Nobles, could not Govern the reſt, 
without bcing an Uſurper or Tyraat-: 
But this he did to oblige his Citizens, he 
trankly torgave all the Debts that any et 
the People owed to him, and releaſed 
their Lands immcdiately ; and this a- 
mounted to fifteen Azrtick Talents of 
Gold, avaſtſum in thoſe days; and bte- 
took himſelt to a vohantary Exile, in 
which he viſited Thales, and went to viſit 
the Oracle of De/phos, and offer up his 
Prayers to Apollo for the preſervati- 
on of Ins Ciry*: In retern of which (as 
the People then believed) the hearts of 
the great ones were ſo changed and in- 
larged, that they readily agreed to remit 
all cheir Debts to the People, upon Con- 
dition that So/ou would take the pains to 


- make them a New Model of Govern- 


ment, and Laws fuitable to a Democra- 
ey, Which he zs readily accepted and 
performed; by vertuc of which that 


City grew and continued long the Great- 


E 4 elt, 
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eſt , the Juſteſt , the moſt Vertuous; 
Learned and Renowned of all that Age; 
drove the Perfians afterwards out ..ot 
Greece, defeated them both by Sea. and 
Land, with a quarter of their numberot 
Ships and Men ; and produced the great- 
eſt Wits 'and Philoſophers that ever li- 
ved upon Earth. The City of Athens In- 
ſtituted a Solemn Feaſt in Commemora- 
tion' of that great Generoſity and Selt- 
denial of the Nobility ; who Sacrificed 
their own Intereſt to the preſervation of 
their Country : which Feaſt was called 
the Solemnity of the Seiſatheia, which 
ſignifies recifion or abolition of Debts, 
and was obſerved with Procellions, Sacri- 
fices and Games, till the time of the Ro- 
man's Dominion over them (who encou- 
raged it,) and ever till the change of Re- 
ligion in Greece, and Invaſion of the £a- 
razens, The Romar's having ommitted 
im their Inſtitution to provide for the 
fixing of Property, and ſo the Nobility 
called Patriczi, beginning to take to 
themſelves a greater ſhare in the con- 
quer'd Lands than had been uſual (for in 
the firſt times of the Commonwealth un- 
der Romulus, and ever after, it was always 
y practiſed 
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pradtifed to divide the Lands equally a: 
mongtt the Tribes) this Innovarton ſttr- 
red up Licinius Stolo, then Tribune of 
the People, to propoſe a Law; which, 
although it met with much difficulty, 
yet at laſt was conſented to; by which it 
was provided , that no Roman Citizen, 
of what degree foever, ſhould poſſeſs a- 
bove five hundred Acres of Land ; and 
for theremaining part of the Lands which 
ſhould be Conquer'd, it was Ordered to 
be equally divided, as formerly, among(t 
the Tribes: This found admittance, atter 
much oppoſition, becauſe it did provide 
but for the future, no Man at that time 
being owner of more Lands, than what 
was lawful tor him to potleſs ; and if this 
law had been ttridtly obſerved to the laſt, 
that glorious Commonwealth might have 
ſublitted tro this day, for ought we 
know. 

_ Dottor. Some other Cauſe would have 
becn the Ruine of it, what think you of 
a Foreign Conquelt : | 

Eng. Gent, Oh Doffor, if they had kept 
their Poverty they had kept their Go-: 
vernment and their Vertue too, and then 
it had not been an cafic matter to _— 

Bil: C11CEN?; 
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them, Quos vult perdere Fupiter dementat; 
Breach of Rules and Order cauſes Diviſi- 
on, and Diviſion when it comes to be 
Incvrable, expoſes a Nation almoſt as 
muchas a Tyrannical Government does. 
The Gothsand Vandals, had they Invaded 
in thoſe days, had met with the ſame ſuc- 
ceſs which befell the Cymbrzi, and the 
Teutones. I muſt confeſs, a Foreign In- 
vaſion is a Formidable thing, when a 
Commonwealth is weak in Territory 
and Inhabitants, and that the Invader is 
numerous and Warlike: And ſo we ſee 
the Romans were in danger of utter ruine 
when they were firſt attacqued by the 
Gauls under Brennus: The like hazzard 
may be feared, when a Commonwealth 
is aſſaulted by another of equal Vertue, 


and a Commander of equal Addreſs and 


Valour to any of themſelves. Thus the 
Romans run the risk of their Liberty and 
Empire, in the War of Fanibal/; but 
their Power and their Vertue grew to 
that heighth in that conteſt, that when 
it was ended, I believe, that if they had 
preſerved the Foundation of their Go- 
vernment entire, they had been Invin- 
cible : And it I were alone of this Opini- 
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on, I might be aſhamed; but I am backt 
by the Judgment of your Incomparable 
Country-man Machiavil ; and no Man 
will condemn either of us of raſhneſs, it 
he firſt conſider, what ſmall States, that 
have ſtood upon right bottoms, have done 
to detend their LiLerty againſt great Mo- 
narchs ; as 15 to be ſeen inthe example of 
the little Commonwealth of .5thens, 
which deſtroyed the Fleet of Xerxes,con- 
fiſting of a thouſand Veſliels, in the 
Streights of Sa/amis, and his Land Army 
of three hundred thouſand in the Plains 
of Marathon, and drove them out of 
Greece; for though the whole Confede- 
rates were preſent at the Battel of P/atea, 
yet the Athenian Army ſingly under 
their General Mz/tzades, gained that re- 
nowned Battel of Marathon. 

Noble Ven. T beleech you, Sir, how 
was it poſlible, or practicable, that the 
Romans Conquering ſo many and fo re- 
mote Provinces, ſhould yet have been a- 
ble to preſervetheir Agrarian Law, and 
divideall thoſe Lands equally to their 
Citizens ? Or if it had been poſſible, yet 
it would haveruin'd their City, by fend- 
ing all thetr Inhabitants away ; and by 
| taking 
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taking in Strangers in their room, thep 
muſt necelfarily have had people leſs 
Vertuous and leſs Warlike, and ſo both 
their Government and their Military 
Diſcipline muſt have been Corrupted; 
for it 15 not to be immagined, but-:the 
People would have gone with their Fa- 
\ milies to tne place where their Lands 
lay : So that it appears that the Romans 
did not provide, in the making and fram- 
1ng their firſt Polity, tor ſo great Cone 
queſts as they alterwards made. . + 
Eng. Gent. Yes, ſurely they did ; from 
their firſt beginning they were Found- 
ed in War, and had neither Land nor 
Wives but what they tought for ; but yer 
what you object were very weighty, if 
there had not been a conftideration of that 
carly : For aſloon as that great and wiſe 
People had ſubdued the Samnzites on the 
_ Eaſt, and brought their Arms as far as 
theGree# Plantations, in that part of /ca- 
{y which is now called the Kingdom of 
Naples; and Weſtward, had reduced all 
the Tuſcans under their Obedience, as far 
as the River Arnas, they made that and 
the River Yo/turnus (which runs by the 
Walls of Capaa) the two Boundaries of 
| their 
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their Empire, which was: called Domici- 
lum Imperii, Theſe were the ne plus ul- 
tra, tor what they Conquered betweert 
theſe two Rivers, was all confiſcated and 
divided amongſt the Tribes ; the Ry/tici 
Tribes being twenty ſeven, and the 7/- 
bane Tribesnine, which made thirty ſix 
mn all. The City Tribes were like our 
Companies in. Lendon, confilling of 
Tradeſmen. The Country Tribes were 
divided like Shires, and there was ſcarce 
any Landed Men, who Inhabited in the 
City, but he was written ir that Tribe 
where his Eſtate lay ; ſo rhat the Raſtzet 
Tribes (though they had all equal Voices) 
were of far more Credit and Reputation 
than the 77bae. Upon the days of the 
Comtia, Which were very well known, 
as many as thought fit amongſt the 
Country Tribes, came to give their 
Voices, though every Tribc. was verv 
numerous of Inhabitants that lived in the 
City. Now the 4erazzan did not extend 
ro any Lands conquered keyond this Pre- 
cinct, but they were leſt to the Inhavi- 
rants , they paying a Revenue to the 
Commonwealtir; all but thoje whic!z 
were. thought fit to be fet out to main- 
(2:17 
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tain a Rom.17 Colony, which was 4 good - 
number of Roman Citizens, ſent thither, 
and provided of Lands and Habitations, 
which being Armed did ſerve in the na- | 
ture of a Citadel and Gariſon to keep the - 
Province in Obedience, anda Romax Pra- 
tor, Proconlul, or other Governour, was 
ſent yearly to Head them, and brought 
Forces with him beſides. Now it was 
ever lawful torany Roman Citizen to pur- 
chaſe what Lands he pleaſed in any of 
theſe Provinces ; it not being dangerods 
to a City to bave their People rich, but 
to have ſuch'a Power in the Governing, 
part of the Empire, as ſhould make thote 
who managed the Atairs of the Com- 
monwealth depend upon them ; which 
came afterwards to be that which ruined 
their Liberty, and which the Gracchz en- 
deavoured to prevent when 1t was too 
late : For thoſe Illuſtrious perſons ſeeing, 
the diforder that was then in the.Com- 
monwealth, and rightly comprehending, 
the Reaſon, which was the Intermitffon 
of the Agrarian, and by conſequence the 
great Purchaſes which were made by the 
Men of Rowe (who had inrich'd them- 


ſelves in 4/a and the other Provinces) 
To: 
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iathat part of /aly which was betweerr 
the two Rivers , before-mentioned, be- 
canto harrangue the People, in hopes to 
perſwade them to admit of the right Re- 
medy, which was to confirm the Aprar:- 
an .Law with a Retroſpect ; which al- 
though they carried , yet the difficulties: 
ia the Exccution proved fo great, that it. 
never took effect, by reaſon that theCom- 
mon People, whoſe Intereft it was to 
have their Lands reſtored ; yet having. 
long lived as Clients, and Dependants of 
the great ones, choſe rather to depend. 
{ll upon the Patrons, than to hazard 
all for an. Imaginary deliverance, by 
which ſupineneſsin them, they were pre- 
vaild with rather tojoyn (tor the moſt 
| part): with the Oppreffors of themſelves: 
and their Country, andto cut the throats 
of their Redeemers, than to employ thein' 
juſt reſentment againſt the-covetous Vio- 
lators of their. Government and Proper- 
ty: - So-periſhed-the two renowned Gra 
<7; one ſoonatterthe other, not for any 
crime, but for: having endeavoured tor 
preſerve and reſtore their Common- 
wealth ; for which (if they had lived in 
times ſuitable to, ſucl} an Heroick under- 

_ taking. 
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taking, and that the vertue of their An- 
ceſtors had been yet in any kind remaun- 
ing) they would have merited and en- 
joyed a Reputation equal to that of Ly- 
curgus, Or Solon, whereas as it m_ 
they were ſometime after branded with 
the name of Sedition, by certain Wits, 
who proſtituted the noble flame of Poe. 
try (which before had wont to be em- 
ployed.in magnitying Heroick Attions) 
to flatter the Luſt and Ambition of the 
Roman Tyrants. | 

Noble Yen. Sir, T approve what you 
ſay in all things, and in Confirmation of 
it, fhall further alledge the two famous 
Princes of Sparta, Agis, and Cleomines, 
which I couple cogether, fince Plutarch 
does ſo; Theſe finding the Corruption 
of their Commonwealth, and the Decay 
of their ancient Vertue, to proceed from 
the negle&t and inobſervance of their 
Founders Rules, anda breach of that E- 
quality which was firſt Inſtituted ; en- 
deavoured to reſtore the Laws of Lycur- 
245,and divide the Territory anew ; their 
Victory in the Pe/opone/ian War, and the 
Riches and Luxury brought into their 


City by Liſander, having long before 


broken 
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broken all the Orders of their Common: 
wealth, and deſtroyed the Proportions 
of Land allotted to each of the Natural 
Spartans : Bur the firſt of theſe two ex- 
cellent Patriots periſhed by Treachery in 
che beginning of his Enterprize, the o- 
ther began and went on with incompa- 
rable Prudence and Reſolution, but milſ- 
carried afterwards by the Iniquity of the 
times, and baſeneſsand wiekedneſs of the 
People; ſo infallibly true it is, That 
where the Policy is Corrupted , there 
mult neceſſarily be alſo a Corruption and 
depravation of Manners, and an utter 
abolition-of all Faith, Juſtice, Honour, 
and Morality ; but forget my felt, and 
intrench upon your Province ; there 1s 
nothing now remains to keep you from 
the Modern Policies, ut that you pleaſe 
to ſhat up this Diſcourie of the Ancient 
Governments, with ſaying ſomething of 
the Corruptions of Aritocracy, and De- 
mocracy; tor Þ believe both of usarec {> 
tisfied that you have abundantly 
proved your Aﬀertion, and that when 
wehave leiſure roexamine all the Statcs 
or Policies that 'ever were, we jhall find 
all their Changes tg have rurn'd upon 
F | £;19 
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this Hinge of Property, and that the fix- 
ing of that with good Laws in the begin- 
ning or firſt Inſtitution of a State, and 
the holding to thoſe Laws afterwards, is 
the only way to make a Commonwealth 
Immortal. 

Eng. Gent. I think youare very right; 
but I ſhall obey you, and do preſume to 
difter from Ari/totle, in thinking that he 
has not fitly called thoſe Extreams (for fo 
I will ſtilethem) of Ari/tocracy and De- 
mocracy, Corruptions ; tor that they do 
not proceed from the alteration of 
Property, which is the 7nzca corruptio po- 
litica : For example, I do not find that 
Oligarchy, or Government of a few, 
which 1s the Extream of an Optimacy, 
ever did ariſe from a few Mens getting 
into their hands the Eſtates of all the rett 
of the Nobility : For had it began ſo, it 
might have laſted, which I never read of 
any that did. I will therefore conclude, 
that they were all Tyrannies; for ſo the 
Greeks called all Uſurpations, whether 
of one or more perſons, and all thoſe that 
[ever read of, as they came in either by 
Craft or Violence, as the Thirty Tyrants 
of Athens, the Fifteen of Thebes, and the 
Decem 
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Decem viri of Rome (though theſe at firſt 
came in lawfully) ſa they were ſoon dri- 
ven out; and ever, were either aſladi- 
nated, or dyed by the Sward of Juſtice; 
and therefore I ſhall ſay no more of them; 
not thinking them worth the name of 
a Government. As for the Extream of 


Democracy, which is Anarchy, it is not 
ſo; for many Commonwealths have laſt- 
ed for a good time under that Adminj- 
ſtration (if I may ſo call a State ſa full 
of Confuſion.) An Anarchy then is,when 
the People not contented with their 
Share in the Adminiſtration of the Go- 
vernment, (which is the right of Appro- 
ving, or Difapproving of Laws, of 
Leagues, and of making of War and 
Peace, of Judging in all Cauſes upon an 
Appeal tothem, and chuſing all manner 
of Officers) will take upon themſelves 
the Office of the Sexate too, in manage- 
ing Subordinate Matters of State, Pro- 


poling Laws Originally, and atjuming 


Debate in the Market place, making 
their Orators their Leaders; nay,not cons 
tent with this, will take upon them to, 
alter all the Orders of the Government 


when they pleaſe; as was frequent'y 
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practiſed in Athens, and in the Modern 
State of Florence. In both theſe Cities, 
when-ever any great perſon who could 
lead the People, had a mind to alter the 
Government, he ecall'd them together, 
and made them Vote a Change. In F- 
rence they call'd it, Chiamar il popolo a 
Parlamento e rupigliar lo Stato, which is 
ſummoning the People into the Market- 
place to reſume the Government , and 
did then preſently Inſtitute a new one, 
with new Orders, new Magiſtracies,and 
the like. Now that which Originally 
cauſes this Diſorder, is the admitting (in 
the beginning of a Government , or 
afterwards,) the meaner ſort of People, 
who have no Share 1n the Territory, in- 
to an equal part of Ordering the Com- 
monwealth ; theſe being leſs ſober, leſs 
conſidering, and leſs careful of the Pub- 
lick Concerns; and being commonly the 
Major part, are made the Inſtruments 
oft-times of the Ambition of the great 
ones, and very apt to kindle into Facts 
on : but notwithſtanding all the Confu- 
ſton which we ſee under an Anarchy, 
(where the wiſdom of the better ſort 1s 
made uſeleſs by the fury of the People) 
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yet-many Cities have ſubſiſted hundreds 
of years 1n this condition; and have been 
more conſiderable, and performed great- 
er Actions, than ever any Government of 
equal Extent did, except 1t were a well 
regulated Demecracy ; But it 1s true, they 
ruine1in theend, and that never by Cow- 
ardize or bafeneſs, but by too much 
boldneſs and temerarious undertakings, 
2S both Athens and Florence did; The 
firſt undertaking the Invaſion of Sic, 
when their Afﬀairs went ill elſewhere ; 
and the other by provoking the Spanz- 
ard and the Pope. But I have done now, 
and ſhall paſs to ſay ſomething of the 
Modern Volicy. 

Noble Ven. Before you come to that, 
Sir, pray fatisfie me in a Point which I 
ſhould have moved before , but thar I 
was unwilling to Interrupt your ration- 
al Diſcourſe; How came you to take 1t 
torgranted, that Moſes, Theſeus, and Ro- 
mulus wereFounders of Popular Govern- 
ments ? as for Moſes, we have his Stcry 
written by an Intallible Pen ; Theſeus 
was ever called King of 4:/ens, though 
he liv'd ſo long ſince, that what is writ- 
ten of him is juſtly eſteem'd fabulous; 
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but Romulus certainly was 2 King, and 
that Government continued a Monar- 
chy , though Ele&ive, under ſeven 
— : - | 

Eng. Gent, 1 willbe very ſhort in my 

Anſwer, and ſay nothing of Theſens, for 
the reaſon you are pleaſed to alledge. 
But for Moſes, you may read in Holy 
Writ, that when, by God's Command, 
he had' brought the /ſrae/ites out of E.- 
gypt , he did at firſt manage them by 
acquainting the People with the Eſtate 
of their Government, which People were 
called ' together with the: found of a 
Trumpet; and are tearmed 1n Scripture, 
the Congregation of the Lord ; this Go. 
vernment he thought might ſerve their 
turn in their paſſage, and that it would 
be time enough to make them a better 
when they were in poſſeſſion of the Land 
of Canaan; Fipecially having made them 
Judges and Magittrates at the inſtance 
of his Father-in taw, whichare called in 
Authors. Prefett; Fethroniani ; but find- 
ing that this Yroviſion was not ſufficient, 
complain'd to God of the difficulty he 
had, to make that State of Affairs hold 

together; God was pleaſed to —_ 

4 t, w_— "Eee him, 
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him to let ſeventy Elders be appointed 
for a Senate, but yet the Congregation 
of the Lord continued {till, and acted: 
And by the ſeveral ſoundings of the 
Trumpets, either the Senate or Popular 
Aſlembly were called together, or both; 
ſo that this Government was the ſame 
with all other Democraczes, conſiſting of 
a Principal Magiſtrate , a Senate and a 
People Aſſembled together, not by Re- 
prefention, but in a Body. Now for 
Romulus, it 1s very plain, that he was no 
more than the firſt Officer of the Com- 
monwealth, whatever he was called, and 
that he was choſen (as your Doze 15) for 
Life; and when the laſt of thoſe ſeven 
Kings uſurpt the place, that 1s, did 


regn #juſſu popali, and exerciſe the Go- 


vernment Tyrannically, the People 
drove him - out ( as all People in the 
World that have Property will do in the 
like Caſe, except ſome extraordinary 
qualifications in the Prince preſerve him 
tor one Age ) and afterwards appoint- 
ed in his room two Magiſtrates, 
and made them Annual, which two had 
the ſame Command, as well 1in their Ar- 
mies as in their Cities, and did not make 

F 4 the 
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the leaſt alteration beſides, excepting 
that they choſe an Officer that was to 
perform the Kings Function 1n certain 
Sacrifices (which Nams appointed to be 
performed by the King) leit the People 
thould think their Rehgion were chang. 
ed: This Officer was called Rex Sacrin- 
culus, If you are ſatisfied, I will go on 
to the conſideration of our Modern 
States: 

Netle Ven. I am tally anſwered, and 
beſides am clearly of Opinion, that no 
Government, whether mixt Monarchy 
or Commonwealth, can ſubſiſt without 
a Senate, as well from the turbulent 
State of the Jjraelites under Moſes till 
the Sanhedrin was Inſtituted, as from a 
certain Kingdom of the Vandals in Afri. 
ca ; where after their Conqueſt of the 
Natives, they appointed a Government 
conſiſting of a Prince and a Popular Af- 
ſembly, which latter, within half a year, 
beat the Kings brains out, he having no 
bulwark of Nobility or Senate to detend 
him trom them, But I will divert you 
ito longer. [xt; 


Pry, 
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.. Eng. Gent. Sir, you are very right, 
and we ſhould have ſpoken ſome thing 
of that before, it it had been the buſinels 
of this Meeting to Diſcourſe of the par- 
ticular Models of Government ; bur in- 
tending only to ſay ſo much of the An- 
cient Folicy as to ſhew what Govern- 
ment in General 15, and upon what Ba- 
ſs it ſtands, I think 1 have dore 
xt ſufficiently to make way tor the un- 
derſtanding of our own, at leaſt when 
I have ſaid ſomething of the Policies 
which are now extant ; and that with 
your favour I willdo. I ſhall need fay 
little now of thole Commonwealths, 
which however they came by their Lj- 
berty, either by Arms or Purchaſe, are 
now much-what under the ſame kind of 
Policy as the Ancients were. In Germa- 
ny, the Free Towns, and many Princes 
make up the Body of a Commonwealth: 
called the Empire, of which the Empe- 
rour is Head ; this General Union hath 
its Diets or Parliaments, where they are 
all repreſented, and where all things 
concerning the Satety and Intereſt of 
Germany in General, or that. Lelong to 
Peace and War, are Tranſactted ; theſe - 

Diets 
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Diets never intermeddle with the parti- 
cular Concerns or Policies of thoſe Prin- 
ces or States that make 1t up , leaving 
to them their- particular Soveraignties: 
The ſeveral Imperial Cities , or Com- 
monwealths, are divided into two 
kindes, Lubects Law, and Co/en's Law, 
whuch being the ſame exactly with the 
ancient Democracies and Optimactes, I 
wall fay no moreof them. "The Govern- 
ment of Swizer/and, and the Seven Pro- 
vinces of the Low-Countries were made 
up in haſte, to Unite them againſt Per- 
ſecution and Oppreſſion, and to help to 
defend themſelves rhe better , which 
they both have done very gallantly and 
ſucceſsfully : They ſeem to have taken 
their Pattern from the Grec:ans, who 
when their Greatneſs began to decline, 
and the ſeyera: Tyrants who ſucceeded 
Alexander began to preſs hard upon 
them, were forced to League themſelves 
(yet in ſeveral Confederacies, as that of 
the Etolzans, that of the Achaians, G&c.) 
for their mutual defence. The Swzyſſes 
conſiſt of Thirteen Soveraignties ; ſome 
Cities which are moſt Ariſftocratical, and 
ſome Provinces which have but a ow: - 

or 
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for their head Townſhip. Theſe are all 
Democraczes, and are Govern all by the 
Owners of Land, who Aſſemble as our 
Free- Holders do at the County-Courr. 
Theſe have their General Diets,as in Ger- 
many. The Government of the United 
Provinces has for its Foundation the U- 
nion of Zzrechr, made in the beginning 
of their ſtanding upon thetr Guard a- 
gainſt the Cruelty and Oppretliion of the 
Spaniard, and patcht up in haſte; and 
ſeeming to be composd only tor necelſi- 
fy, as a State of War, has made Modern 
Stateſmen Conjecture that it will not 
be very praticable in time ot Peace, and 
Security: At their General Diet, which 
is called the States General, do inter- 
vene the Deputies of the Seven Provin- 
ces, in what number their Principals 
pleaſe; but all of them have but one 
Vote, which are by conſequence Seven, 
and every one of the Seven hath a Ne- 
gative; fo thatnothing can paſs without 
the Concurrence of the whole Seven. 
Every one of theſe Provinces have a 
Council or Aſſembly of their own, call- 
ed the States Provincial, who ſend and 
Inflirut their Deputics to the States- | 
| | General, 
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General, and perform other Offices be- 
longing toj the Peace and Quiet of the 
Province. Theſe Deputies to the States 
Provincial, are ſent by ſeveral Cities of 
which every Province conſiſts, and by 
the Nobility of tae Province, which hath 
one Voice only : The Baſis of the Go- 
vernment lies in theſe Cities, which are 
every of them a diſtin& Soveraigaty 
neither can the States of the Province, 


much leſs the States General, intrench in 


the leaſt upon their Rights; nor ſo much 
as intermeddle with the Government 
of their Cities, or Adminiſtration of Ju- 
ſtice, but only treat of what concerns 
their mutual Defence, and their Pay- 
ments towards it. Every one of theſe 
Cities is a Soveraignty, Governed by an 
Optimacy, conſiſting of the chiet Citizens, 
which upon death are ſupplyed by new 
ones Elected by themſelves ; theſe 
are called the Z/rnſcaperre or Herne, 
which Council has continued to Govern 
thoſe Towns, time out of mind ; even 
in the times of their Princes, who were 
then the Soveraigns ; for without the 
conſent of him, or his Deputy, called 


State-Holder, nothing could be n_— 
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ded in thoſe days. Since they have Infli- 
tuted an artificial Miniſter of their own, 
whom they ſtill call State-Holder, and 
make choice of him in their Provincaal 
Aſſemblies, and for Form ſake deter 
ſomething to him as the Approbation of 
their Skepen and other Maguſtrates, and 
ſome other Matters : This has been con- 
tinued in the Proyince,of Z7o/land, which 
is the chief Province in the Succeſlion of 
the Princes of Orange, and in molt of 
the others too: The reſt have likewiſe 
choſen ſome other ofthe Houſe of Naſſaw. 
This Government (ſo odly ſet together, 
and ſo compos'd of a State, intended for 
a Monarchy, and which, as Almanacks 
Calculated for one Meridian are made in 
ſome ſort to ſerve tcr another, is b 

them continued in theſe ſeveral A4riſtc- 
cractes) may lalt for a time, till Peace 
and Security , together with the at uſe 
which is like to happen in the choice of 
the Herne, when they ſhall Ele& perſons 


of ſmall note into their Body, upon Va- 
cancies, for Kindred or Relation, rather 


than ſuch as are of Eſtate and eminen- 
cy, or that otherwiſe abule their power 


| ia the execution of it, and then it 1s be- 


lieved, 
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lieved, atid reaſonably enowugh , that 
thoſe People (great in Wealth, and very 
acute in the Kniowledge of their own 
Intereſt) will find out a better Form of 
Government, or make themſelves a prey 
to ſome great Neighbour-Prince in the 
attempting it ; and this in caſe they in 
the mean time eſcape Conquelt trom this 
great and powerful King of Fraxce, who 
at this time gives Law to Chriitendoni. 
I have nothing now left to keep metro 
the Modern Monarchies, but the molt fa. 
mous Commonwealth of Yexice, of which 
it would be preſumption for me to fay 
any thing whileſt youare preſent. 

Noble Yen. You may very fately go 
on if you pleaſe ; tor I believe Strangers 
underſtand the Speculative part of our 
Government , better than we do; and 
the Doctrine of the Ballot which is our 
chief excellency ; For I have had-many 
Deſcriptions of our Frame, which have 
raught me ſomething init whichT knew 
not before; particularly, Donato Grawotti 
the Florentine , to whom TI refer thoſe 
who are curious to know moſt of our 
Orders; for we that manage the Mechs- 
nical part of the Government are like 
Horſes 


power to Adopt whom we plcaſe into 
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Horſes who know their Track well e- 
nough, without conſidering Eaſt or Weſt, 
or what buſineſs they go about. Peſides, 
it would be very tedious, and ver 

needleſs, to make any Relation of our 
Model, with the ſeveral Councils that 
make it up, and would be that which 
you have not done in Treating of any 
other Government : what we have faid 
is enough to ſhew what beginning we 
had, and thar ſerves your turn, for we 
who are called Nobility, and who man- 
age the State, are the Deſcendents of the 
firſt Inhabitants, and had theretore been 
a Democracy , if a numerous Flock of 
Strangers (who were contented tocome 
and live among(t us as Subjets) had nor 
{ſwelled our City, and made the Govern- 
ing party ſeem but a handiul ; ſo that 
we have the ſame Foundations that all 
other Ari/tocracies have, who Govern but 
one City , and have. no Territory but 
what they Govern Provincaally; and our 
People not knowing where to have bet- 
ter Juſtice, are very well- contented to 
live amongſt ws, without any ſhare in 
the Managing of Affairs; yet we have 


our 
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our Nobility, and I believe that in the 
time of the Roman greatneſs , there | 
were five for one of the Inhabitanty 
who were written in no Trike, but F 
look'd upon as Strangers, and yet that I 
did not vitiate their Democracy; no more 
than our Citizens and common People F 
can hurt our Optzmacy ; all the difficulty F 
in our Adminiſtration, hath been to | 
regulate our own Nobility, and to bri- 
dle their faction and ambition, which 
can alone breed a Diſeaſe jn the Vital Þ 
part of our Goyernment, and this we do | 
by moſt ſevere Laws, and a very vigo- 
rous execution of them. Bb 
Dot. Sir, I was thinking to Interpoſs} 
concerning the Propriety of Lands itj} 
the Territory of Padua, which I hear is! 
wholly in the poſſeſſion of the Nobility? 
of Venice, | 
Noble Ven. Our Members have. very? 
good Eſtates there, yet nothing but what! 
they have paid very well for, no part of! 
that Country, or of any other Province,j 
having been ſhar'd amongſt us as 1n other: 
Conqueſts : *Tis true that the Paduans 
having ever been the moſt revengful 
People of Ttaly, could not be deterrd: 
from 
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from thoſe execrable and treacherous 
Murgers which were every day commit- 
ed, but by a ſevere Execution of the 
Laws as well againſt their Lives as E- 
ſtates: And as many of their Eſtates as 
were Confiſcated, were (during our ne- 
ceſſities in the laſt War with the 7urks) 
expoſed to ſale, and ſold to them that 
oftered moſt, without any conſideration 
of the perfons purchaſing ; But it is very 
true that moſt of them came into the 
hands of our Nobility, they offering 
more than any other , by reaſon that 
their ſober and frugal living, and their 
being forbidden all manner of Traftique, 
makes them have no way of Imploying 
their Money which proceeds from their 
Parſimony, and fo they can afford to 
36 more than others who may Imploy 
eir Advance to better profit cl{ewhcre. 
But I perceive, Door, by this Queſtion, 
that you have ſtudied at Pau.r. 


De#Z. No really, Sir, the ſmall learn- 
Ing I have was acquired in our own Us :: 


niverſity of Oxford, nor was I ever out: 

ff this Ifland. | 

. Noble. Ven. 1 would you hz, <ir, tor 
would have bkcen a great honour to 
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our Country to have contributed any 
thing towards ſo vaſt a knowledge as 
you are poſleſlor of: But I with more 
rhat it were your Country, or at leaſt 
the place of your Habitation, that ſo we 
might partake not only of your excel. 
lent Diſcourſe ſometimes , but be the 
better tor your skill, which would make 
us Immortal. 

Dott, I am glad to ſee you fo well 
that 'you can make your ſelf merry, but 
I aſſure you I am very well here; Eg. 
land is a good wholſome Climate for a 


Phyſician : But, pray let our Friend go | 


on to his Modern Monarchies. 

Eng. Gent. That is all I have now to 
do: Thoſe Monarchies are two, Abſo- 
lute, and Mixt; for the firſt kind, all 
that we have knowledge of, except the 
Empire of the 7urks, ditter fo little from 
the ancient Monarchies of the 4ſyrzans 
and Per/zans, that having given a 
Deſcription of them betore, it will be 
needleſs to ſay any hore of the Per/tan, 
the /Mozull, the King of Pegu, China, | 
Preſtor-Fohn, or any other the great Men | ; 
under thoſe Princes, as the Satrapes of 
ola ; being made ſoonly by their being 

employ- | 
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employed and put into great places and 
Governments by the Soveraign ; but the 
Monarchy of the Grand Seignior is ſom- 
thing difterent ; they both agree in this, 
that tke Prince 1s in both abſolute Pro-' 
prietor of all the Lands, ( excepting in 
the Kingdom of Egypr, of which I 1hall 
fay ſomething anon) Lut the diverſity 
lies in the Adminiſtration of the Proper- 
ty; the other Emperoursas well Ancient 
as Modern uſing to manage the Reve- 


'nue of the ſeyeral Towns, and Pariſhes; 


25 our Kings, Or the Kings of France do ; 


| that is, keep jt intheir hands, and Ad- 


miniſter it by Officers: And fo you may 
read that Xerxes King of Perfia aliowed 
the Revenue of ſo many Villages to Thee 
miftocles, which Aſſignations are praCti- 
kd at this day, both to publick and pri- 
vate uſes, by the preſent Monarchs. Bur 
the 7urks, when they invaded the bro- 
ken Empire of the Arabians, did not at 
firſt make any great alteration 1n their 

Policy, till the Houſe of Ottoman the pre- 
ſent Royal Family did make great Con- 
queſts in 4/ra, and afterwards in Greece, 
whence they might poſſibly bring their 
preſent way of Siding their conquered 
| (7 3 Terri 
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Territories; for they took the ſame courſe 
which the Goths and other Modern Peo- 
ple had uſed with their Conquered Lands 
in Exrope, upon which they planted M1- 
litary Colonies, by dividing them a- 
monglt the Souldiers for their pay or 
maintenance. Theſe ſhares were called 
by them 7imarr's, which ſignifies Bene- 
fees, but ditter'd in this only from the 
European Knights Fees, that theſe laſt O- 
riginally were Hereditary, and ſo Pro- 
perty was maintained, whereas amongſt 
the Oftomans, they were meerly at will ; 


and they enjoyed their ſhares whileſt 
they remain'd the Su/tar's Souldiers, and 


no longer ; being turn'd out both of his 
Service, and of their 7imarr's, when he 
pleaſes. This doubtleſs had been the beſt 
and firmeſt Monarchy in the World, it 
they could have ſtayed here, and not had 
a Mercinary Army beſides, which have 
often (like the Pratorians in the time of 
the Roman Tyrants) made the Palace and 
the Serraglio the Shambles of their Prin- 
ces; whereas if the 7imariots, aſwell 
Spahis or Horſe, as Foot, had been 
brought together to Guard the Prince 
by Courſes (as they uſed todo King oe 

Won vid) 
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vid) as well as they are to Fight for the 


| Empire ; this horrid flaw and inconve- 


nience in their Government had been 
wholly avoided. For though theſe are 


not planted upon entire Property as Da- 


vid's were, (thoſe being in the nature 
of Trained-Bands) yet their remoteneſs 
off their Habitations from - the Courr, 
and the Factions of the great City,and 
their defire to repair home, and to find 
all rhings quiet at their return, would 
have eaſily kept them from being in- 
fected with that curſed diſeaſe of Rebel- 
lion againſt their Soveraign, upon whoſe 
favour they depend for the continuance 
of their livelihood : Whereas the Faniza- 
rzes are for life, and are ſuretobe jn'the 
ſame Imployment under the next Suc- 
ceſſor ; 1o fure, that no Grand Seignior 
can, or dares go about to Disband them, 
the ſaſpicion of intending ſuch a thing 
having cauſed the death of more than 
one of their Emperours. But 1 ſhall go. 
to the limited Monarchies. ' 

Dod. But pray, before you do fo, In- 
form us ſomething of the Roman Em- 
perours; Had they; the whole Domi- 
aion or Property of the Lands of 7zaly 2 
G 3 Eng. 
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Eng. Gent. The Roman Emperours [ 
reckon amongſt the Tyrants, for ſo a- 
monegſt the Greeks were called thoſe Ci 
tizens who uſurpt the Governments of 
their Commonwealths, and maintain'd 
it by force, without endeavouring to 
Found or Eſtabliſh it, by altering the 
Property of Lands, as not imagining that 
their Children could ever hold it atter 
them, in which they were not deceived: 
So that it is plain that the Roman Empire 
was not a natural but a violent Govern- 
ment. Thereaſons why it laſted longer 
than ordinarily Tyrannies do, are many ; 
Firſt, becauſe Auzu/tas the firſt Emperour 
kept up the Senate, and ſo for his time 
cajold' them with this l-ait of Imaginary 
Power, which might not have ſufficed 
neither to have kept him trom the fate 
of his Uncle, but that there had been fo 
many Revolutions and Bloody Wars Les 
tween, that all Mankind was glad to re- 
poſe and take breath for a while under 
any Government that could protet&t 
them. And he gain'd the ſervice of 
theſe Senators the rather, becauſe he 
ſuffered none to be ſo but thoſe who 
had fo!lowed his Fortune in the ſeveral 
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Civil Wars, and fo were engaged to ſup- 
port him for their own pre:ervation ; 
Beſides, he confiſcated all thoſe who 
had at any time been proſcribed, or it- 
ded in any Encounter againſt him; 
which, conſidering 10 how tew hands 
the Lands of /raly then were, might be 
an over-ballance of the Property in his 
hands. But this 1s certain, that what 
ever he had not in his own poſſeſſion, he 
diſpoied of at his pleaſure, taking it a- 
way, as alſo the livesof his People, with: 
out any judicial proceedings, when he 
pleaſed: That the Confiſcations were 
great, we may ſce by his planting above 
!1xty thouſand Souldiers upon Lands in 
Lombardy ; That is, ere&ting fo many 
Bensſicta, or Timarr's, and, it any Man's 
Lands lay in the way, he took them in 
tor Neighbourhood, without any delin- 
quency. Mantua ve miſere nimiur vicina 
Cremong. And its very evident that if 
theſe Berrficiz had not afterwards been 
made Hereditary, that Empire might 


have had a fſtabler Foundation , and fo 
-a more quiet and: orderly progreſs than 


it after had ; for the Court Guards, call'd 
the Prztorians, did make ſuch havock of 
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their Princes, and change them ſo often, 
thatthis (though it may ſeem a Paradox) 
IS another reaſon why this Tyranny was 
not ruin'd ſooner ; tor the People, who 
had really an Intereſt to endeavour a 
change of Government, wereſo prevent- 
£d by ſeeing the Prince, whom they de- 
ſigned to typplant, removed to their 
hand, that they were puzled what to do, 
taking in the mean time great recreati- 
on to ſee thoſe wild Peaits hunted down 
themſelves, who had fo often prey'd up- 
on their Lives and Eltates; belides that, 
moſt commonly the frequent removes 
ot their Maſters, made them ſcarce have 
time todo any miſchicf to their poor op- 
preſſed Subjects in particular , though 
they were all Slaves in General. This 
Government of the later Romans 1s a 
elear Example of the truth and efficacy 
of theſe Politiek Principles we have been 
diſcourſing of. Firſt, that any Govern- 
ment (be 1t the moſt unlimitted and ar- 
b:trary Monarchy) that is placed upon a 
right Baſis of Property, 1s better bark tor 
Prince and People, than to leave them a 
ſceming Property, 1till at his devotion, 
2nd then for want of fixing the Founda: 
| : 10N, 
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_ tion, expoſe their Lives to thoſe dangers 
and hazzards with which ſo many Tu» 
mults and Infſurre&tions, which muſt 
neceſſarily happen, will threaten them 
daily : And in the next place, that any 

violent conttraining of mankind to a ſub- 

jection, 1s not to be called a Govern- 
ment, nor does falve either the Politick 

or Moral ends, which thoſe eminent Le- 

giſlators amongſt the Ancients propoſed 

to themſelves, when they ſet Rules to 

reſerve the quiet and peace, as well as 

the plenty proſperity and greatneſs of 
the Feople; but that the Politicks or Art 

of Governing 1s a Science to be learned 

and ſtudied by Counſellors andStateſmen, 

be they never ſo great ; orelſe Mankind 

will have a very ſad condition under 

them, and they themſelves a very per- 

lexed and turbulent lite , and proba- . 
ly a very deſtructive and precipitous 
end of it. 

DoF. T am very glad I gave occaſion 
to make this Diſcourſe; now I beſeech 
you, before you go to the mixt Monar- 
chies, not to forget Egypr. 


E %S 
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Eng. Gent. *'Twas that I was coming 
rq, betore you were pleaſed to interro- 
]92te me concerning the Roman Empire. 
The Ezyptzans are this day, for ought I 
know, the only People that enjoy Pro- 
perty, and are Governed as a Province 


by any of the Eaſtern abſolute Princes. 


For whereas Damaſco, Alepps, and moſt 
of the other Cities and Provinces of that 
Empire, whoſe Territory is divided inty 
Timarr's, are Governed by a Baſhaw, 
who for his Guards has ſome ſmall num- 
ber of Janizaries or. Souldiers ; the Ba- 
ſhaw of Egypt, or of Grand Cairo, has 
ever an Army with him ; and divers 
Forts are erected, which is the way Eu» 
ropean Princes uſe, in Governing their 
Provinces, and muſt be fo where Pro. 
perty 15 left entire, except they plant 
Colonies as the Romans did. The reaſon 


why Selim, who broke the Empire of 
the Mamalukes, and conquered Egypr, | 


did not plant 7imarr's upon it, was the 


Lazineſs and Cowardlineſs of the People, 
and the great Fruittulneſs of the Soil, and 


Deliciouſneſs of the Country, which has 
mollifid and rendred effeminate all the 
Nations that everdid Inhabit it. So that 

| a re- 
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[91] | 
4 reſolution was taken to impoſe upon 
them, firſt the maintaining an Army by 
2 Tax, and then to pay a tull halt of all 
the Fruits and product of their Lands 
(to the Grand Seignior) which they are 
to Cultivate and Improve: This is well 
managed by the Baſhaws and their Ot- 
ficers, and comes to an incredible ſum; 
the goods being ſold, the Money 1s con- 
veyed i ſpecze to the Port, and isthe 
greateſt part of that Prince's Revenue. 
And it is believed, that if all the Lands 
had been entirely confiſcated, and that 
tle Grand Sejgnior had managed them 
by. his Officers, he would not have made 


a third part ſo muck of the whole, as he 


receives now- annually for one. halt; not 
bnly- Lecauſe thoſe People are extream- 
ly induſlrious where their own: profit is 
concerned - kurt for that, it 1s clear, if 
they had been totally diveſted. of their 
Eſtates, they would have left their 
Country, and made that which 1s now 
the. moſt populous Kingdom of the 


| World, a Defart, as is all the reſt of the 


Turkiſh Dominions, except ſome Cities. . 
And if the People had removed as they 


did elſewhere, there would not only 
have 


[ 92 ] 
have wanted hands to have Cultivated 
and Improv'd the Lands, but mouths ta 
conſume the product of it ; ſo that the 
Princes Revenue by the cheapneſs of Vi- 
tual, and the want of Labourers, would 
have almoſt fallen to nothing. 

Noble Ven. Pray God this be not the 
reaſon that this King of France leaves 
Property to his Subjects; for certainly 
he hath taken example by this Province 
of Ezypt, his Subjects having a Tax 
(which for the continuance of 1t, I muſt 
call a Rent or Tribute) Impos'd upon 
them to the value of one tull half of 
their Eſtates, which muſt ever increaſe 
as the Lands improve. 

Eng. Gent, I believe, Sir, there 1s an- 
other reaſon ; For the Property there,be- 
ing in the Nobility and Gentry, which 
are the hands by which he manages his 
Force both at home and abroad, it would 
not have been eaſie or fate for him- to 
rake away their Eſtates. Burt I come to 
the limitted Monarchies. They were 
firſt Introduced (as was faid before) by 
the Goths, and other Northern Peo le, 
Whence thoſe great ſwarms came, P it 
was unknown to Procopins himſelf, 1. 
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fivd in the time of their Invaſion, and 
who was a diligent ſearcher into all 
the circumſtances of their concernments; 
ſoit is very necdleſs for us to make any 
enquiry into it, thus much being clear, 
That they came Man,Woman, and Child, 
and conquer'd and poſleit all theſe 
arts of the World, which were then 
ſubje& to the Roman Empire, and ſince 
Chriſtianity came in have been ſo to 
the LatineChurch,till honeſt John Calvin 
taught ſome of us the way how todeliver 
our ſelyes from the Tyrannical Yoak, 
which- neither we .nor our Forefathers 
were able to bear. Whence thoſe Peo- 
ple had the Government they Eſtabliſht 
in theſe parts after their Conqueſt, 
that is, whether they brought it from 
their own Country, or made it them- 
ſelves, muſt needs be uncertain , ſince 
their Original is wholly ſo ; but it ſeems 
very probable that they had ſome ex-. 
cellent perſons among them, though 
the ignorance and want of learning in 
that Age hath not ſuffered any thing to 
remain that may give usany great light ; 
for it is plain, that the Government they 


ſettled, was both according to the exaGt 


Rules 


[94] 
Rules of the Politicks, and very natw- 
ral and ſuitable to that Diviſion they 
made of their ſeveral Territories. When- 
ever then theſe Invaders had quieted q- 
ny Province, and that the People were 


driven out or ſuvdued, they divided 


the Lands, and to the Prince they gave 
uſually a tenth part, or thereabouts 
to the great Men, or Comztes Regis (As it 
was tranſlated into Latine) every one 
(as near as they could) an equal ſhare, 
Theſe were to enjoy an Hereditary 
right in their Eſtates, as the King did in 
his part and in the' Crown; but nei- 
ther he, nor his Peers or Companions, 
were to have the abſolute diſpoſal of 
the Lands ſo allotted them, but were to 
keep a certain-proportion to themſelves 


for their uſe: and the reſt was ordered | 


to be divided amongſt the Free-meri, whos 
came with them to Conquer. Whar 
they kept to themſelves was called De- 
meſnes in Engliſh and French, and: in L 
talian, Beni Allodiati. The other part 
which they granted to the- Free-men, 
was called a Feud: and all theſe Eſtates 
were held of theſe Lords Hereditarily 


only the Tenants were to pay 5 ſinall. 


Rent 
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, Rent annually, and at every Death or 


Change an acknowledgment in Money, 
and in ſome Tenures the beſt Beaſt be- * 
ſides : Burt the chief condition of the 
Feud or Grant, was, that the Tenant 
ſhould perform certain Services to the 
Eord, of which one (in. all Tenures of 
Free-men) was to follow him Armed to 
the Wars for the Service of the Prince 
and Defence of the Lands. And upon 
their admittance to their Feads,they take 
an Oath to be true Vaſlals and Tenants 
to their Lords, and to pay their Reats, 


| and perform their Services, and upon 


failure to forfeit their Eſtates; and theſe 
Tenants were divided accordingto their 
Habitations into ſeveral Mannors, in 
every one of which there was a Court 


| kept twice every year, where they 


all were to appear, and to be admitted 
to their ſeveral Eſtates, and to take the 


Oath above mentioned. All theſe Peers 


did likewife hold all their Demeſnes, 
as alfo all their Mannors, of the Princz ; 
to whom they ſwore Allegiance and 
Fealty : There were belides theſe Free- 
men or Francklins, other Tenants to e- 


| very Lord, who were called 'Villains, 


who 
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who were to perform all ſervile Offices; 
and their Eſtates were all at the Lords 
_ diſpoſal when he pleaſed ; theſe conſiſt- 
ed moſtly of ſuch of the former Inna. 
bitants of theſe Countries, as were not 
either deſtroyed or driven out, and pof- 
fibly of others who were ſervants a- 
mongſt them , before they came trom 


their own Countries. Perhaps thus 


much might have been unneceſiary to 
be faid, conſidering that theſe Lords, 
Tenants, and Courts, are yet extant in 
all the Kingdoms in Europe, but that toa 
Gentleman of Yenice, where there are 
none of theſe things, and where the 
Goths never were, ſomething may be 
ſaid in excuſefor me. 

Noble Ven. "Tis true, Sir, we fled 
from the Gorhs betimes, but yet in thoſe 
Countries which we recovered ſince in 
Terra firma, we found the footſteps of 
theſe Lords, and Tenures, and their Th 
tles of Counts ; though being now-Pro- 
vinces to us, they have no intluence 
upon the Government, and ſuppoſe you 
are about to prove they have in theſe 
parts, 


Enz. 
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Ene. Gent: You are right, Sir; for the 
Governmetiits of France, Spain, England, 
md all other Countries where thefe Peo- 
ple ſetled were fram'd accordingly. It 
is not my bulineſs to deſcribe particular- 
ly the diſtin Forms of the ſeveral Go- 
vernments in Europe, which do derive 
from theſe People (for they may differ 


| in ſomeof their Orders and Laws,though 


the Foundation be in them all the ſame) 
this would be vnneceſlary, they being 
all extant, and ſo well known ; and be- 
ſides little to my purpoſe, excepting to 
ſew where they have declined trom _ 
their firſt Inſtitution and admitted of -. 
ſome change. Fraxce, and Polarel, have 
not, rior as I can learn, ever had any 
Free-men below the Nobility ; that is, 
had no Yeomen ; but all are either No- 
ble, or Villains, theretore the Lands 
muſt have been Originally given as 
they now remain, into the hands of 
theſe Nobles. But I will come to the 
Adminiſtration of the Government in 
theſe Countries, and firſt. fay wherein 
they all agree, or did at leaſt in their 
Inſtitution, which is, That the Sove- 
rig power is in the States aſſembled 

H roge- 
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together by the Prince, In which he pre- 
ſidesz theſe make Laws, Levy Money, 
Redreis Grievances, puniſh great Offi-. 
cers, and the like. iheſe States con(1{t. 


in ſome places of the Prince and Nobi-. | 


lity only, as in Poland, and. anciently 
in France (before certain Towns for the 
encouraging of Trade, procured Privi- 
ledges to ſend Deputies ; which Depu- 
ties are now called the third. Eſtate) and 


in others conliſt of the Nobility and | 


Commonalty, which latter had and ſtill 
have the ſame right to Intervene and 
Vote, as the great ones have both in Eng 
land, Spain, and other Kingdomes. 

Dott. But you ſay nothing of the 
Clergy, I ſee you are no great friend to 
them, to leave them out of your Poli 
ticks. 

Eng. Gent. The truth is, Dofor, 1 
could wiſh there had never been any, 
the purity of Chriſtian Religion, as alfo 
the good and orderly Government of the 
World, had been much better provided for 
without them. as it was in the Apoſtolical 
time, when we heard nothing of Cler- 
gy. But my omitting their Reverend 


Lordſhips was no neglect, for I meant 
to 


—___L 
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to come to them in order; for you know 
that the Northern People did not bring 
Chriſtianity into theſe parts, but found 


it here, and were in time converted to 


it, ſo that there could be no Clergy at 
the firſt; but it I had faid nothing at 
all of this Race, yet I had committed 
no Soleciſme in the Politicks; for the 
Biſhops and great Abbots intervene in 
the States here, upon the ſame Founda- 


tion that the other Peers do, viz. for 


their great poſlceiſions, and the depen- 
dence their Tenants and Vaſlals have up- 
on them ; although they being a People 
of that great ſanctity and knowledg,ſcorn 
to intermix ſo much as Titles with us 
profane Lay Ideots, and therefore will 
be called Lords Spiritual : But you will 
have a very venerable opinion of them, 
if you do but conſider how they came 
by theſe great poſſeſſions, which made 
them claim a third part of the Govern- 
ment. And truly not unjuſtly by my 
rule, for I believe they had not leſs (at 
one time) than a third part of the Lands 
in-moſt of theſe Countries. 
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Noble Ven. Pray, how did they acquire 
theſe Lands 2 was it not here by the Cha- 
ritable donation of pions Chriſtians, as it 
was elſewhere 2? 

Eng. Gent. Yes, certainly, very pious 
men; ſome of them might be well mean- 
ing people, but {till ſuch as were cheat- 
ed by theſe holy men, who told them 
perpetually, both in publick and private, 
that they repreſented God upon Earth, 
being Ordained by Authority from him 
who was his Viceroy here, and that what 
was given to them was given to God, 
and he would repay it largely both in 
this World and the next. This wheedle 
made our barbarous Anceſtors, newly 
Inſtrutted in the Chriſtian Faith (if this 
Religion may be called fo, and ſucking 
To this fooliſh Doctrine more than the 
Doctrine of Chriſt) fo zealous to theſe 
Vipers, that they would have pluckt 
out their eyes to ſerve them, much more 
beſtow, as they did, the fruitfulleſt and 
beſt fituate of their poſſeffions upon 
them : Nay, ſome they perſwaded to 
take upon them their Callings, vow 
Chaſtity, and give all they had to them, 
and become one of them, amongſt _— 
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[ believe, they found no more ſanctity 
than they left in the World, Bur this 
is nothing to another trick they had, 
which was to inſinuate into the moſt 
notorious, and execrabie Villains, with 
which that Age abounded ; Men, who 
being Princes, and other great Men (for 
ſuch were the Tools they work'd with) 
had treacherouſly poiſoned , or other- 
wiſe murdered their neareſt Relations, 
Fathers, Brothers, Wives, to reign, or 
enjoy their Eſtates; Theſe they did per- 
{wade into a belief, that if they had a 


- deſire to be ſav'd, notwithſtanding their 


execmble Villanies, they need but part 
with ſome of thoſe great poſſeſſions 
(which they had acquired by thoſe acts) 
to their Biſhopricks or Monaſteries, and 
they would pray for their Souls, and 
they were ſo holy and acceptable to 
God, that he would deny them nothing; 
which they immediately performed, ſo 
great was the ignorance and blindneſs 
of that Age; and you ſhall hardly fin 
in the ſtory of thoſe times, any great 
Monaſtery, Abbey, or other Religious 
Houſe in any of theſe Countries (I ſpeak 
confidently , as to what concerns oyr 
H 3 own 
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own Saxons) that had not its Founda- 
tion from ſome ſuch Original. 

Dott. A worthy beginning of a wor- 
thy Race! | 

Eng. Gent. Well , this Digreſlion is 
not without its uſe, for it will ſhorten 
our buſineſs (which is grown longer 
than I thought it would have been) tor 
I ſhall mention the Clergy no more, 
but when-ever I ſpeak of Peerage, pray 
take notice that I mean both Lords Spi- 
ritual and Temporal, ſince they ſtand 
both upon the ſame foot of Property. 
But if you pleaſe, I will fall immediate. 
Iy to Diſcourle of the Government of 
England, and fay nomore of thoſe of our 
Neighbours, than what will fall in by 
the way,or be hinted to me by your De- 
mands, for the time runs away, and [ 
know the Dofor muſt be at home by 
noon, where he gives daily charitable 
audience to an Infinity of poor people, 
who have need of his help, and who 
ſend or come for it, not having the con- 
fidence to ſend for him, ſince they have 
nothing to give him, though he be very 
liberal too of his Viſits to ſuch, where 


he has any knowledge of them : But I 
| ſpare 
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ſpare his Modeſty, which I fee is.con- 
cerned at the Juit Teſtimony I bear to 
his Charity. The Soveraign Power of 
Enzland then, 1s in King, Lords, and 
Commons; The Parliaments, as the 

are now conſtituted, that is the aflign- 
ing a choice to ſuch a Number of bur- 
roughs, as alſo the manner and form of 
Elections and Returns, did come in, as I 
ſuppoſe, in the time of ZZeary the Third, 
where now our Statyte-Book begins; 
and I muſt conteſs, I was inclined to 
believe, that before that time, our Yeo- 
menry or Commonalty had not formally 
aſſembled in Parliament , but been vir- 
tnally included, and repreſented by the 
Peers, upon whom they depended : 
But I am fully convinced, that it was. 
otherwite, by the learned Diſcourſes late- 
ly publiſht by Mr. Petiz of the Temple, 
and Mr. Attwood of Grays-Iun, being 
Gentlemen whom I do mention hono- 
ris cauſa, and really they deferve to Le 
honour'd, that they will ſpare ſome time 
from the Mechanical part of their Cal- 
lings (which is to atfilt Clients with 
Counſel, and to plead their Cauſes, and 
which I acknowledge likewiſe to be 
H 4 honou- 
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honourable) to ſtudy the true Intereſt 
of their Country, and to ſhew how an- 
cient the Rights of the People in England 
are, and that in a time when neither 
Profit nor Countenance can be hop'd for 
trom ſo ingenious an undertaking. But 
I beg pardon for the deviation. Of the 
three branches of Soveraign Power 
which Politicians mention , which are 
Enatting Laws, Levying of Taxes, and 
making War and Peace, the two firſt of 
them are indiſputably in the Parhament, 
and when I ſay Parliament, I ever 1n- 
tend with the King; The laſt has been 
uſually exercis'd by the Prince, it he can 
do it with his own Money, yet becauſe 
even 1n that Caſe 1t my be ruinous to 
the Kingdom, by expoling 1t to an In- 
vaſion, many have aiftirmed that ſuch a 
Power cannot be by the true and anci- 
ent tree Government of Eng/and, ſup- 
poſed to be Intruſted in the hands of 
one man: And therefore we ſee in di- 
vers Kings Reigns, the Parliament has 
been Conſulted, and their advice ta- 


ken in thoſe matters that have either 


concerned War or Leagues ; And that if 
it has been omitted, Addreſles have been 
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| [205] 
made to the King by Parliaments, either 
to. make War or Peace, according to what 
they thought profitable to the publick. 
So that I will not determine whether 
that power which draws ſuch conſe- 
| after it, be by the genuine 
ence of our Laws inthe Prince or no; 
although I know of no Statute or writ- 
ten Record which makes it otherwiſe. 
That which is undoubtedly the Kings 
Right, or Prerogative, is to Call and Diſ- 
ſolve Parliaments, to preſide in them, to 
approve of all Acts made by them, and 
to put in Execution, as Supream or So- 
veraign Magiſtrate, in the Intervals of 
Parliaments, and during their Sitting, all 
Laws made by them, as alſo the Com- 
mon Law, for which Cauſe he has the 
nomination of all Inferiour Officers, and 
Miniſters under him, excepting ſuch as 
by Law or Charter are eligible other- 
wiſe; and the Power of the Sword, to 
force Obedience to the Judgments gives 
both in Criminal and Civil Cauſes. 

Dof. Sir, You have made usa very 
abſolute Prince, what have we left us, 
if. the King have all this Power ? what 
do our Libertiesor Rights Ggnifie when- 
ever hepleaſes ? Eng. 
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Eng. Gent. This Objettion, Door, 
makes good what I ſaid before, thar 
your $kill did not terminate 1n the bo. 
dy natural, but extend to the Politick; 
for a more pertinent Interrogatory could 
never have been made by Plats, or A- 
riſtotle: In anſwer to which, you may 
pleaſe to underitand, That when theſe 
Conſtitutions were firſt made, our An- 


. eeſtors were a plain-hearted, well-mean- 


ing People, without Court-reſerves or 
tricks, who having made choice of this 
ſort of Government, and having Power 
enough in their hands to make it take 
place, did not foreſee, or imagine, that 
any thoughts of Invading their Rights 
could enter into the Princes Head ; nor 
dol read that it ever did, till the Norman 
Line came to Reign; which coming in 
by Treaty, it was obvious there was 
no Conqueſt made upon any but Harold, 
in whoſe ſtead W:/:am the Firſt came, 
and could claim no more after his Vi- 
ctory, than what Harold enjoy'd, ex- 
cepting that- he might confiſcate (as he 
did) thoſe great men who took part 
with the wrong Title, and French-mey 
were put into their Eſtates, which though 
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it made in this Kingdom a mixture be- 
tween Normans and Saxons, yet produ- 
ced no Change or Innovation in the Go- 
vernment ; the Norman Peers being as 
tenacious of their Liberties, and asactive 
in the recovery of them to the full, as 
the Saxox Families were. Soon atter the 
death of W:/iam, and poilibly in his 
time, there began ſome Invaſions upon 
the Rights of the Kingdom, which te- 
gat Grievances, and afterwards Com- 
plaints and Diſcontents, which grew to 
chat height, that the Peers were tain 
to uſe their Power, that 1s, Arm their 
Vaſials to defend the Governmenr ; 
whileſt the Princes of that Age, firſt 
King John, and then Henry the Third, 
got Force together. The Barons call'd 
in Lewis the Dauphin, whilſt the King 
would have given away the Kingdom 
to the Sarazens, as he did to the Pope, 
and armed their own Creatures; ſo that 
a bloody War enſued, for almolt forty 
years, off and on ; as may be read in 


_ our Hiſtory : The fucceſs was, thar rhe 


Parons or Peers obtained in the cioſe 
two Charters or Laws for the aſccrtain- 


ing their Rights, by which neither their 


Lives 
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Lives, Liberties, or Eſtates, could ever 
be in danger any more from any Arbi- 
trary Power in the Prince; and ſo the 
good Government of Eng/azd , which 
was before this time Iike the Law of 
Nature, only written in the hearts of 
Men, came to be expreſt in: Parchment, 
and- remain a Recordin Writing ; though 
theſe Charters gave us no more than 
what was our own before - After theſe 
Charters were made , there could not 
chuſe but happen ſome encroachment 
upon them ; but ſo long as the Peers 
kept their greatneſs, there was no brea- 
ches but what were immediately made 
up in Parliament; which when-ever 
they aſſembled, did in the firſt place cor 
firm the Charters, and made very often 
Interpretations upon them, for the be- 
nefit of the People, witneſs the Statute 
de Tallagio non concedeudo , and many 
others: But to come nearer the giving 
the Door an anſwer, you may pleaſe 
ro underſtand, that not long after 
the framing of theſe torementiond Char- 
ters, there did ariſe a Grievance not 
foreſeen or provided for by them; and 
it was fach an one that had beaten 
| | | down 
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down the Government at orice, if it 
had not been Redreſled in an Orderly 
way. This was the Intermiſſion of Par- 
liaments, which could not be called but 
by the Prince ; and he not doing of it, 
they ceaſt to be Aſſembled for ſome 
years ; it this had not been ſpeedily re- 
medied, the Barons muſt have put on 
their Armour again ; for who can Ima- 
gin that ſuch- brisk Aſſertors of their 
ights could have acquieſced in an Q- 

mifſion that ruin'd the Foundation of 
the Government , which conſiſting 
of King, Lords, and Commons, and 
having at that time Marched-near Five 
hundred years upon three Leggs, muſt 
then have gone on hopping upon one, 
which could it have gone forward (as 
was impoſſible whileſt Property conti- 
fiued wie it was) yet would haverid 
but a little way : Nor can it be won- 
der'd at, that our great Men made ng 
proviſion againſt this Grievance in their 
Charters, becauſe it was impoſlible for ' 
them to imagine that their Prince, who 
had ſo good a ſhare in this Government, 
ſhould go about to deſtroy it, and to 
tike that Lurden upon himſelf, which 

| by 
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by our Conſtitution was undeniably to 
be divided between him and his Subjects: | 
And therefore divers of the great Men 
of thoſe times ſpeaking with- that ex- 
cellent Prince King Edward the Firſt a- 
bout it; he, to take away from his Peo- 
ple all tear and apprehenſion that he in- 
tended to change the Ancient Govern- 
ment, called ſpeedily a Parliament, and 
in it conſented to a Declaration of the 
Kingdoms Right in that point; with- 
out the clearing of which all our other | 
Laws had been uſeleſs, and the Govern: 
ment it ſelf roo; of which the Parlia- 
ment is (at the leaſt) as Eſſential a part 
as the Prince; ſo that there paſſed a Law 
in that Parliament that one ſhould be 
held every year, and oftner if need be, 
which hke another Magna Charta, was 
confirmed by a new Act made in the 
time of Edward the Third, that glorious 
Prince : nor were there any Sycophants 
inthoſe days, who durſt pretend Loy- 
alty by uſing Arguments to prove, that 
it was againſt the Royal Prerogative, 
tor the Parliament to entrench __ the 
Kings Right of calling and Diſfolving 
of Parliaments ; as if there were a Pre- 
rogative 


Count Þ 


rogative in the Crown, to chuſe whe- 


: | therever a Parliament ſhould aſſemble, 


or no; I would deſire no more, if I 
were a Prince, to make me Grand Seigni- 
or. Soon after this lait Act, the King, 


by reaſon of his Wars with France, and 


Scotland, and other great Atiairs, was 
forced ſometimes to end his Parliaments 
abruptly, and leave buſineſs undone, 
(and this not out of Court-tricks, which 
were then unknown) which produced 
another AC not long after, by which 
it was provided, That no Parliament 
ſhould be diſmift, till all the Petitions 
were anſwered; That is, in the Lan- 

e of thoſe times, till all the Bills 
(which were then ſtyled Petitions) were 
finiſhed. | 

Dof. Pray, Sir, give me a little ac- 
count of this laſt AE you ſpeak of ; for I 
have heard in Diſcourſe from many 
Lawyers, that they believe there is no 
ſuch. 

Eng. Gent. Truly , Sir, I ſhall con- 
fels to you, that I do not find this Law 
in any of our Printed Statute-Books ; 
but that which firſt gave me the know- 


; ledge of it was, what was faid about 


three 


EE 
three years ago in the Houſe of Com- 
mons, by a worthy and Learned Gen- 
tleman, who undertook to produce the 
Record in the Reign of Richard the Se- 
cond, and ſince I have queſtioned many 
Learned Counſellors about it, who tell 
me there is fuch a one; and one of them, 
who is counted a Prerogative Lawyer, 
faid it was ſo, but that Act was made in 
Fachious times. Beſides, IT think it will 
be granted, that for ſome time after, 
and particularly in the Reigns of Zexry 
rhe 4h. Henry tne 5th.and Henry the 6th. 
it was uſual for a Proclamation to be 
made in We/tminſter- Hall, before the 
end of every Seſſion, that all thoſe 
that had any matter to preſent to the 
Parliament, ſhould bring it in before 
ſuch a day, tor otherwiſe the Parlia- 
lament at that day thould determine, 
But if there were nothing at all of this, 
nor any Record extant concerning it ; 
yet I muſt beheve that it 1s ſo by the 


Fundamental Law of this Government, 


which muſt be !ame and 1mpertect with- 
out it; for it 1s all one to have no Par- 
haments at all but when the Prince 


pleaſes, and to allow a power in him 


to 
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to diſmiſs them when he will, that is, 


| when they refuſe to do what he will ; 
1 fo that it there be no Statute, 1t 1s cer- 


tainly becauſe our wiſe Anceſtors thought 


| there needed none, but that by the very 
| Eſſence and Conſtifution of the Govern- 
| ment it is provided for: and this we may 
call (it you had rather have 1t ſo) the 
{| Common-Law, which is of as much va« 
1 lue (it not more) then any Statute, and 
{ of whuch all our good acts of Parliament 
| and Magns Charta it felt 1s but Declara- 
| tory; ſo that your Objection is ſuffict- 
| ently anſwered in this, That though 
| the King is intruſted with the formal part 
| of ſummoning and pronouncing the 
| Diſſolution ot Parliaments, which is 


; {| doneby his Writ, yet the Laws (which 


oblige him as well as us ) have deter- 
min'd how and when he fhall do it; 
which is enough to thew, that the Kings 
thare in the Soveraignty, that 1s, in the 
Parliament, is cut out to him by the 
Law, and not left at his diſpoſal. Now 
[ come to the Kings part in the Intervals 
of Parliament. 


J Noble 
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Noble Ven. Sir, before you do fo, 
pray tell us what other Prerogatives the. 
King enjoys inthe Government ; far. 0- 
therwiſe, -I whoam a Yenet/an, may\be 
apt to think that our Doge, who 1s call'd 
our Prince, may have as much Power as: 
Yours. OY ent 
Enz. Geat. Tam in a fine condition: 
among(t you with my Politicks: the De: 
for tells me T have made the King Ab- 
ſolute, and now you tell meI have made: 
him a Doge of Yenice; But when. your 
Prince has Power to diſpoſe of the Pub- 
lick Revenue, to name all Officers Eccle. 
faſtical and Civil, that are of truſt and 
. profit in the Kingdome, and to diſpoſe 
abſolutely of the whole Militia by” Sea 
and Land, then we will allow him to be 
like ours, who has all theſe Powers. -{} 
Doft. Well, you puzle me extreamly; 
for when you had aſſerted the King's 
Power to the heighth, in Calling and 
Diſfolving Parliaments , you gave: me, 
ſach f:tista&tion, and ſhewed me wheres; 
in the {aw had provided, that this vaſt 
Prerogative coukinot hurt.thePeople,that 
F was tully ſatisfied, and had not a word! 
to fay ; Now you comeabout again, and; 
| | | place 
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place in the Crown ſuch a Power, which 
in'my Judgment is inconſiſtent with 
our Liberty. 

" Eng. Gent. Sir, I ſuppole you mean 
chiefly the Power of the Militia, which. 
was, I muſt confeſs, doubtful, before a 
late Statute declar'd it to be in the King: 
For our Government hath made no o- 
ther diſpoſal of the Militia than what 
was natural, viz. That the Peers in their 
ſeveral Counties, or Juriſdictions, had 
the Power of calling together their 
Vaſtals, either armed tor the Wars, or 
only ſo as to cauſe the Law to be exe- 
cuted by ſerving Writs, and in caſe of 
refiſtance, giving poſleſſion: which Lords 
amongſt their own Tenants did then 
perform the two ſeveral Offices of Lord 
Licutenant, and Sherift ; which latter 
was but the Earles Deputy, as by his T1- 
tle of /ice-Comes do's appear, But this 
later being of daily neceility,and Juſtice 
it ſelf, that is, the Lives, Liberties and 
Eſtates of all the People in that County 
depending upon it, when the greatneſs 
of the Peers decay'd (of which we ſhall 
tave occaſion to ſpeak hereaſter) the 
Ekting of Sheriff was referred to the 
oy L 2 Coun- 
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County-Court, where it continued tu 
it was placed where it now 1s by a Sta- 
tute; tor the other part of the Militia, 
which is, the Arming the People for 
War, it was de fatto exerciſed by Com- 
miſſion from the King, to a Lord Lieute- 
nant (as an image of the Natural Lord) 
and other Deputies, and it was tacitely 
conſented to, though it were never ſet- 
led by Statute (as I ſaid before) till His 
Majeilies happy Reſtauration ; but to 
anſwer you, I ſhall ſay, That whatever 
Powers are in the Crown, whether by 
Statute or by old Preſcription, they are, 
and muſt be underſtood to be intruited 
in the Prince, for the preſervation of 
the Government, and for the ſatety and 
intereſt of the People ; and when either 
the Militia, which 1s given him for the 
execution and ſupport of the Law, ſhall 
-be imploy'd by him to ſubvert it (as in 
the caſe of Ship-Money it was) or the 
Treaſure ſhall be miſ-apply'd, and made 
the Revenue ofCourtiers and Sycophants 
(as in the time of Edward the Second) or 
worthleſs or wicked People ſhall be put 
into the greatelt places, as in the reigne 
ot Richard the. Second. In this "cafe, | 
chough 
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though the Prince here cannot be que- 
ſtionable for it (as the Kings were in 
Sparta, and your Doges I believe would 
be) yet itis a great violation of the truſt 
repoſed in him by the Government, and 
a making that Power , which 1s given 
him by Law, unlawtul in the Executi- 
on. And the frequent examples of Ju- 


tice inflicted in Parliament upon the 
. King's Miniſters for abuſing the Royal 


Power, ſhews plainly that ſuch autho- 
rity 15 not left in his hands to uſe as he 
pleaſes; Nay , there have betfallen fad 
troubles and dangers to ſome of theſe 


| Princes themſelves, who have abuſed 


their Power to the prejudice of the Sub- 
jects ; which although they are no way 
juſtifiable, yet may ſerve for an In- 
{truction to Princes, and an example 
not to hearken to ruinous Councils ; 
for men when they are enraged do not 
always conſider Juſtice of Religion, pat- 
ſion being as natural to man as reaſon 
and vertue, which was the Opinion of 
divine Machiavil: To anſwer you then. 
I fay, That though we do allow ſuch 
Powers in the King, yet ſince they are 


given him for cdification and. not de- 
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ſtruction, and cannot be abuſed without 
great danger to lis Miniſters, and even 
to himſelt ; we may hope that they can 
never be abuſed but ina broken Govern- 
- ment : Andif ours be fo (as we ſhall fee 
anon) the {ault of the ill execution of 
our Laws is not to »e imputed either 
to the Prince or his Minitters; except- 
ing that the latter may be as we ſaid 
betore juſtly puniſhable for not ad- 
viting the Prince to conſent to the mend- 
ing the frame, of which we ſhall talk 
more hereafter : Lut in the mean time 
wul come to the Kings other Preroga- 
tives, as having all Royal Mines , the 
being ſerv'd firit before other Creditors 
where Moncy is due to him, and to 
have a ſpeedier and eaſier way then his 
Subjeas to recover his Debts and his 
Rents, 6cc. But to ſay all in one word, 
when there arjſes any doubt whether 
any thing be the King's Prerogative or 
no, this 1s the way ot deciding it, v2. 
To conſider whether it be for the good 
and protetion of the People that the 
King have ſuch a Power ; For the deft- 
nition of Prerogative is a conliderable 
part of the Common Law, by which 

Fower 
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Power 45 put into the Prince for the pre: 
ſervation of his People. And if it be not 
tor the good of his Subjects, it is not Pre- 
rogative, not Law, tor our Prince has 
no Authority of his own, but what-was 
firſt- intruſted in him by the Govern- 
ment; of which he 1s Head ; nor 1s1t to 
be 1magined that they would give him 
more Power than what was neceſlary to 
Govern them ; For example, the Power 
of pardoning Criminals condemned, is 
of tuch uſe to the Lives and Eſlates of the 
People, that without it many would be 
expoſed to die unjuſtly ; As lately a 
poor Gentleman, who Ly means of the 
Harangue of a Strepitous Lawyer, was 
found guilty of Murder, for a Man he 
never kifd, or if he had, the fa& had 
been' kut Man-ſlaughter; and he had 
been inevitably murdered himfelF, it his 
Majeſty had not been graciouſly pleaſed 
to extend his Royal Mercy to him ; As 
he did likewiſe vouchſate to do to a Gen- 
tleman convicted for ſpeaking words 
he never utter'd, or it he had ſpoken 
them, they were but foolithly, not ma- 
Hitiouſly ſpoken. On the other ſide, it a 
:Eontroverke thould ariſe, as it did in the 
; we 1 1 be- 
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beginning of the laſt Parliament, be- 
tween the Houſe of Commons and the 
Prerogative Lawyers, about the choice 
of their Speaker, theſe latter having in- 
tereſted his Majeſty in the Conteſt, and 
made him, by conſequence, diſoblige zx 
lime, a very Loyal, and a very Worthy 
Parliament ; and far what? tor a Que- 
ſtion, which it you will decide it the 
right way, will benone: for ſetting aſide 
the Preſidents, and the Hiſtory when 
the Crown firſt pretended to any ſhare 
in tae Choice of a Speaker, which Ar- 
gument was very well handled by ſome 
of the Learned Patriots then, I would 
have leave to ask, what man can ſhew, 
and what reaſon can be alledged, why 
the protection and welfare of the People 
ſhould require that a Prerogative ſhould 
be in the Prince to chnſe the Mouth of 
the Houſe of Commons , when there is 
no particular perſon in his whole Domi- 
nion that would not think 1t againſt his 
intereſt 2 Tf the Government had given 
the King Power to nominate his Bayliff, 
his Attorney, or his Referree in any ar- 
bitration, certainly there can be no ad- 


vantage either to the Soveraign or his 
Sube 
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Suhje&s, that the perſon whoſe Office it 
is to pur their deliberations into fitting 
words, and expreſ+ all their requeſts to 
his Majeſty, ſhould not be entirely in 
their own Election and appointment, 
winch there is the more reaſon for 
roo , becauſe the Speakers for ma- 
ny years paſt have received Inſtru- 
tions from the Court, and have bro- 
ken the Priviledges of the Houſe, by 
revealing their Debates, Adjournin 

them without a Vote, and committ 

many other Miſdemeanours, by which 
they have begotten an 1ll underſtand- 
ing between the King and his Houſe of 
Commons, to the intinite prejudice both 
of his Majeſties Aﬀfairs, and hs People. 
Since, I have given this rule to Judge 
Prerogative by, Ifhall ſay no more of 
it; for as to what concerns the King's 
Office in the Intervals of Parltament, it 
is wholly Miniſterial, and is barely to 
put in Execution the Common Law and 
the Statutes made by the Soveraign 
Power, that is, by Himſelt and the Par- 
liament, without varying one tittle, or 
ſaſpending, abrogating, or neglecting 
the Execution of any Act whatſoever F 
an 
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and to this he is Solemnly Sworn at his 
Coronation : And all his Power in this 
behalf is in him. by Common Law,which 
is Reaſon it ſelf, written as well in the 
hearts of rational Men, as in the Law: 
yers Books. 

Noble Ven. Sir, TI have heard much 
talk of the King's Negative Voice in 
Parliaments, which in my Opinion 1s as 
much as a Power to fruſtrate, when he 
pleaſes, all the endeavours and labours 
of his People, and to prevent any good 
that might acrue to the Kingdom by 
having the right to meet in Parliament; 
for certainly, if we in Venice had placed 
any ſuch Prerogative in our Duke, or 
in any of our Magiſtracies, we could 
not call our ſelves a tree People. 

Enz. Gent. Sir, T could anſwer you 
as Idid before, that if our Kings have 
{ucha Power, 1t ought to be uſed accord- 
ing to the true and genuine intent of the 
Government, that is, for the preſerva- 
tion and Intereſt of the People , and 
not for the diſappointing the Councils 
of a Parliament, towards reforming 
Grievances, and making provifion for 


the future execution of the Laws; and 
when- 
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whenever it is applyed to fruſtrate thoſe 
ends, 1t1s a violation of Right, and in- 
fringement of the King's Coronation 
Oath; in which there 1s this Clauſe, That 
he ſhall Confirmare conſuztudines, (which 
in the Latine of thoſe times is /eges ) quas 
vulgus elegerit. I know ſome Criticks, 
who are rather Grammarians than Law- 
yers, have made a diſtinction ketween 
elegerim and elegero, and will have it, 
That the King Swears to ſuch Laws as 
the People ſhall have choſen, and not 
ro thoſe they ſhall chuſe ; Eut in my O- 
pinion, if that Clauſe had becn inrend- 
ed only to oblige the King to execute 
the Laws made already, it might have 
been better eypreſt by fervare conſurta- 
. dines, than by confirmare conſuetudines ; 
but I {ball leave this Controverſie unde- 
cided ; thoſe who have a deſire to ſee 
more of it, may look into thoſe quar- 
relling Dctlarations, pro and cox, about 
this matter, which preceded our unhap- 
py. Civil Wars. This is certain, that 
rhere are not to be found any Statutes 
that have paſſed, without being preſent- 
ed to his Majeſty, or to ſome comulion- 
ed by him ; Lut whether ſuch Addreſles 
were 
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were intended for Reſpect and Honour 
to His Majeſty, as the Speaker of the 
Houſe of Commons and x x Lord-May- 
or of Londonare brought to him, I leave 
to the Learned to Diſcourſe ; only thus 
-much wemay affirm, That there never 

- were yet any Parliamentary Requeſts, 
which did highly concern the Publick, 
preſented to his Majeſty, and by him re- 
tuſed, but ſuch denials did produce very 
diſmal eftec&ts,as may be ſeen in our Hiſto- 
ries ancient and late; it being certain, 
that both the Barons Wars, and our laſt 
diſmal Combuſtions, proceeded from no 
other cauſe than the Jenial of the Prin- 
ces then reigning to confent to the de- 
ſires of the States of the Kingdom ; and 
ſuch hath been the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of our preſent gracious Prince, that in 
twenty years and ſomewhat more, for 
which time we have enjoy'd him ſince 
his happy Reſtauration, he hath not ex- 
crcis'd his Negative Voice towards more 
than one publick Bill ; and that too, was 
to have continued in force (1t it had pat- 
ſed into an Act) but for ſix Weeks, be- 
ing for raiſing the Militia for ſo long 
time; and as for private Bills, which 
- are 
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are matters of meer grace, it is unrea- 
ſonable his Majeſty ſhould be refuſed 
that Right that every Eng/i/hman enjoys, 
which 1s not to be obliged to diſpence 
his favours but where he pleaſes. But 
for this point of the Negative Vote, it 
1s poſſible that when we come to Diſ- 
courſe of the: Cure of our Political Di- 
ſtemper, ſome of you will propoſe the 
clearing and explanation of this matter, 
and of all others which may concern the 
King's Power and the Peoples Rights. 

Noble Ven. But pray, Sir, have not 
the Houſe of Peers a Negative Voice in 
all Bills > how come they not to be obli- 
ged to ule it for the Publick Good 2 = 
 Fmng. Gent. So they are, no doubt, 
and the Commons too ; but there is a 
_ vaſt difference between a deliberative 
Vote which the Peers have with their 
Negative, and that in the Crown to blaſt 
_ all without deliberating. The Peers are 
Co-ordinate with the Commons in pre- 
ſenting and hammering of Laws, and 
may ſend Bills down to them as well as 
receive any from them, excepting in 
matters wherein the People are to be 
 Taxed ; and in this our Government 


imitates. 
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imitates the belt and moſt perfect Com- 
monwealths that ever were; where the 
Senate aſliftel in the making of Laws, 
and by tneir wiſdom, and dexterity, po- 
liſht, filed and made ready, things for the 
more populous Aſſemblies; and ſome- 
times by their gravity and moderation, 
reduced tn People to a calmer State, 
and by their authority and credit ſtem'd 
the Tide, and made the Waters quiet, 
giving the People time to cone to them- 
elves. And thzretorc 1t we had no ſuch 
Peerage now upon the old Conſtitution, 
yet we ſhould be necetſitated to make 
an artificial Pecrage, or Scnate in ſtead 
of it : which may aflure our preſent 
Lords, that though their Dependences 
and Power are gone, yet that we can- 
not be without them, and that the 
have no need to fear an Annihilation by 
our 59" wa as they ſuffered in 
the late mad times. Bur I ſhall ſpeak a 
word of the Feo-les Rights, and then 
ſhew how ti1s brave and excellent Go- : 
vernment of F»7/:ud came to decay. 
ThePeople i iy  th2Fundamental Laws, 
that is, by th2 Conſtitution of the Go- 
vernment of Fx-/:nd, hye cntire free: 
dome 
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dome 1n their Lives, Properties , and 
their Perſons; neither of which can in 
the leaſt ſuffer, but according to the 
Laws already made, or to be made here- 
after in Parliament, and duly publiſhe, 
and to prevent any oppreilion that might 
happen in the execution of theſe good 
Laws, which are our Birth-right , all 
Tryals muſt be by twelve Men of our 
equals, and of our Neighbourhood; 
Theſe 1n all Civil Cauſes Judge abſolute- 
ly, and decide the matter of Fact, upon 
which the matter of Law depends; but - 
it where matter of Law 1s in queſtion, 
theſe rwelve Men ſhall refuſe to find a 
ſpecial Verdict at the direction of the 
Court, the Judge cannot Controll it, 
but their Verdict muſt be Recorded. 
But of theſe matters, as allo of Demur- 
rers, Writs of Errour, and Arrelt of Judg- 
ment, &c. I havedifcours'd to this Gen- 
tleman (who is a Stranger) before now; 
neither do's the underitanding of the 
Execution of 'our Municipal Laws at all 
belong to this diſcourſe : Only it is to 
be noted, that theſe Juries, or twelve 
Men, in all Trials or Cauſes which ae 
Criminal,have ab{olate Power both as rg 
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matter of Law and Fact (except the Par- 
ty by Demurrer conieis the matter of - 
Fact, and take it our ot their hands.) 
And the firſt queition the Otficer asks the 
Foreman, when they all come 1n todelj- 
ver their Verdict, 1s this, Is he Guilty 
in manner or form as he 1s Indicted, or 
not Guilty 2 Which ſhews plainly, that 
they are toExamine and Judge, as well 
whether, and how far the Fact commit- 
ed is Criminal, as whether the perſon 
charged hath commited that Fact. But 
though by the Corruption of theſe times 
(the infallible conſequences ot a broken 
. frame of Government) this Office of the 
Juries and Right of Eng/i/hmen have been 
of late queſtion'd,yet it hath been ſtrong- 
ly and effectually vindicated by a learned 
Author of late, to whom I reter you for 
more of this matter. I thall ſay no more 
of the Rights of the People, but this one 
thing, That neither the King, nor any 
by Authority from him, hath any the 
leaſt Power or Juriſdiction over any 
Engliſhman , but what the Law give: 
them ; and that although all Commiſſi 
ons and Writs go out in the King's name, 
yet his Majeſty hath no right to Iſfuc 
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| out any Writ (with advice of his Coun- 
| ci], or otherwiſe) excepting what come 
out of his Courts, nor to alter any 
Clauſe in a Writ, or add any thing to it. 
And if any perſon ſhall be ſo wicked as 
to do any Injuſtice to the Lite, Liber- 
ty, or Eſtate, of any Engliſhmaz, by any 
private command of the Prince, the 
rfon agrieved, or his next of kin (if 
he be attaſlinated) ſhall have the ſame 
remedy againſt the Offender, as he 
ought to have had by the good Laws 
of this Land; if there had been no ſuch 
Command given, which would be ab- 
ſolutely void and null, and underſtood, 
not to proceed from that Royal and 
lawful Power which is veſted in his Ma- 
| jeſty tor the exccution of Juſtice, and 
| the protection of his People. 
| Do&. Now [I ſee you havedone with 
| all the Government of Exg/and, pray 
| before you proceed to the decay of it, 
| let me ask you what you think of the- 
| Chancery, whether you do not be- 
lieve it a Soleciſme in the Politicks to 
| have ſuch a Court amongſt a free 
People ; what good will Magna Chartay 
the Petition of Right, or St. Edwards 
EE K Laws 
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Laws do us to defend our Property x if 
it muſt be entirely ſubjected to the ar-_ 
bitrary diſpoſal of one man, whenever 
any impertinent or petulant perſon 
ſhall put in a Bill againit you: how 1n- 
conſiſtent is this Tribunal with all that 
hath been ſaid in defenge of our rights, 
ox can be faid 2 Suppoſe the Prince ſhould 
in time to come fo little reſpect his own 
honour and the Intereſt of his People, as 
to place a covetous or revengtul perſon 
in that great Judicatory, what remedy 
have we againlt the Corruption of Regt 


ſters; who make what Orders they 


pleaſe: Or againſt the whole Hierarchy 
af Knavith Clearks, whilſt not only the 
puniſhing and reforming miſcemeanours 
depend upon him, who may without 
control be the moſt guilty himſelf, but 
that all the Laws of Exg/and ſtand there 
arraigned betore him, and may be con- 
demned when he pleafes. Is there, or 
ever was there any ſuch Tribunal in the 
Wor: before, in any Country? 

Ez7. Gent. Dotlor , I find you have 
had a Suit in Chancery, but I do not 
intend to contradict or blame. your Or- 
thodox Zeal in this point: This Court 

IS 


tf like a Salamander in the fire, 
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is 'one of thoſe Buildings that cannot 
be repaired, but muſt be demolliſhed ; 
I couldinform you how excellently mat- 
ters of Equity are Adminiſtred in other 
Countries; And this worthy Gentleman 
could tell you of the venerable Qaaran- 
zza's in his City, where the Law as well 
as the Fact, is at the Bar, and ſubject to 
the Judges, and yet no complaint made 
or grievance ſuffered ; but this is not a4 


place for it, this is but the ſuperſtructure, 


we mult ſettle the foundation firſt ; every 
_ elſe is as much out of Order as thts: 
Trade 1s gone, Suites are endleſs , and 
nothing amongſt us harmonious, but all 
will come right when our Governmett 
is mended, and never before, though our 
Judges were all Angels; this 1s the pri- 
mum quezrite, when you have this, all 0- 
ther things ſhall be added unto you 
when that 1s done, neither the Chance- 
ry (which is grown up to this ſince our 
Anceſtorstime) nor the Spiritual Courts, 
nor the Cheats in trade, nor any other 
abuſes, no not the Gyant Popery it ſelf, 
fhall ever be able to ſtand before a Par- 
lament, no more than one of us can live 
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Noble Ven. Therefore, Sir, pray let 
us come now to the decay of your Go- 
vernment, that we may come the ſooner 
to the happy reſtauration. 

Eng. Gent. This harmonious Govern- 
ment of Erg/and being founded as has 
been ſaid upon Property, it was impol- 
ſible it ſhould be ſhaken, ſo long as Pro- 
perty remain'd where it was placed ; for 
if, when the ancient Owners the Bri- 
tains fled into the Mountains, and left 
their Lands to the Invaders ( who divi- 
_ ded them, as is aboverelated) They had 
made an Agrarian Law to fix it; then 
our Government, and by conſequence 


our Happineſs, had been for ought we 


know Immortal; for our Conſtitution, 
as it was really a mixture of the three, 
which are Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and De- 
mocracy (as has been ſaid) fo the weight 
and predominancy remain'd in the Opti- 
macy, who poſleifed nine parts in ten ol 
the Lands; And the Prince but about 
tenth part. In this I count all the Peo- 
ples ſhare to the Peers, and therefore do 
not trouble my ſelf to enquire what pro- 
portion was allotted to them, for that al 
though they had an Hereditary right in 


thei 
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their Lands, yet it was ſo clog'd with 
Tenures and Services, that they depend- 
ed, as to Jum matters, wholly on 
their Lords, who by them: could ſerve 
the King in his Wars, and in time of 
Peace, by leading the People to what 
they pleaſed: Could keep the Royal 
Power within its due bounds, and alſo 
hinder and prevent the People from In- 
vading the Rights of the Crown, ſo that 
they were the Bulwarks of the Govern- 
ment, which in effe&t was much more 
at Ariſtocracy, than either a Monarchy, or 
Democracy: And in all Governments, 
where Property is mixt, the Adminiſtra- 


tion is ſo too: And that part which hath 


the greater ſhare in the Lands, will have 
it too in the Juriſdiction : And ſoin Com- 
monwealths, the Senate or the People 
have more or leſs Power, as they have 
more or fewer Poſleſlions; as was moſt vi- 
ſible in Rome, where in the beginning, 
the Patrici: could hardly bring.the Peo- 
ple to any thing ; bur atterwards, when 
the Afratick Conquelts had inricht the 
Nobility to that degree, that they were 
able to purchaſe a great part of the Lands 
in /raly, the People were all their Clients, 
K 3 and 
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and eaſily brought even to cut the throats 
of their Redeemers the Gracchi, who had 
carried a Eaw for reſtoring them their 
Lands, but enough of this before, I will 


| Not trouble my elf nor you, to ſearch 


into the particular cauſes of this change, 
which has been made in the poſſeſſions 
here in Exeland; But it is viſible that 
the fortieth part of the Lands, which 
wereat the beginning 1n the hands of the 
Peers and-Church, is not there now ; be- 
ſides, that not only all Villanage is long 
ſince abolliſhed, but the other Tenures 
areſoaltered and qualified, thar they ſig- 
nifie nothing towards making the Yeo- 
mandry depend upon the Lords. The 
conſequence. js, That the natural part of 
our Goyernment, which is Power, is by 
means. af Property in the hands of the 
People, whileſt the artificial part, or the 
Parchment,. in which the Form of Go- 
vernment 1s. written, remains the ſame. 
Now Art 1s.a very good ſervant and help 
to Nature, .but very weak and inconiide- 
rable, when ſhe oppoſes her, and fights. 
with her ; it would be a very. [mpar .con- 
greſſus, between Parchment and Power : 
This alane is the cauſe of all the diforder 
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you heard of, and now fee in Eng/and, 
and of which every man gives a reafon 
according to his own fancy, whileſt few 
hit the right cauſe ; ſome impute all to 


the decay of Trade, others to the 


growth of Popery, which are both great. 
Calamities, but they are EfieQs, and not 
Cauſes ; And ifin privatc Families there 
were the ſame cauſes, there would bethe 
ſame effe&ts. Suppoſe now you had five 
or {ix Thouſand pounds a year, as it is 
probable you have, and keep forty Ser- 
vants, and at length, by your negle& 


and the — and thritt of your Do- 
el 


meſticks, you ſell one Thouſand to your 
Steward, another to your Cleark of the 
Kitchin, another to your Bayliff, till all 
were gone, can you believe that theſe 
Servants, when they had ſo good Eſtates 
of their own, and you nothing left to 
give them, would continue to live with 
you, and to do their ſervice as before ? 
It is juſt ſo with a whole Kingdom. In 
our Anceſtors time, molt of the Mem» 
bers of our Houſe of Commons, thought 
it an honour to retain to ſome great - 
Lord, and to wear his blew Coat: And 


when they had made up their Lord's 
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| Train, and waited upon him from his 


own Houſe to the Lords Houſe, and 
made a Lane for him toenrer, and de- 
parted to fit themſelves in the Lower 
Houſe of Parliament, as it was then (and 
very juſtly) called ; can you think that 
any thing could paſs in ſuch a Parlia- 
ment that was not ordered by the Lords? 
Beſides, theſe Lords were the King'sgreat 
Council in the Intervals of Parliaments, 
and were called to adviſe of Peace and 
War, and the latter was ſeldom made 
without the conſent of the major part ; 
if it were not, they would not ſend their 


Tenants, which was all the Militia of 


England (beſides the King's tenth part; ) 
 canit þe believed, that in thoſe days, the 
Commfans ſhould diſlike any thing the 
Lords did in the Intervals, or that they 
would have diſputed their Right to re- 
ceive Appeals from Courts of Equity, if 
they had pretended to it in thoſe days, or 


to mend Money-bills. And what is the 


reaſon, but becauſe the Lords themſelves 
at that time repreſented all their Tenants 


(that is, all the People) in ſome ſort; al- | 


though the Houſe of Commons did Al- 


ſemble to preſent their Grievances, yet 
2 all 
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all great Affairs of high Importance con- 
cerning the Government, was Tranſact- 
&d by rhe Lords, and the War which was 
made to preſerve it, was called the Bar- 
rons Wars, not the War of both Houſes: 
Now if this Property, which is gone out 
of the Peerage into the Commons, had 
paſſed into the King's hands, as it did in 

Egypt in the time of Joſeph, as was be- 
fore ſaid, the Prince had had avery eaſie 
and peaceable reign over his own Vaſſals, 
and might either have refuſed, juſtly, to 
have Aſſembled the Parliament any 
more ; or if he had pleaſed todo it, might 
have for ever managed it as he thought 
fit : But our Princes have wanted a Fo- 

ſeph, that is a wiſe Counſellor, and in- 
ſtead of ſaving their Revenue, which was 
very great, and their expences ſmall,and 
buying in thoſe Purchaſes which the vaſt. 
expences and luxury of the Lords made 
ready for them, they have alienated their 
own Inkeritance; ſo that now the Crown 

Lands, that is, the publick Patrimony, 
is come to make up the intereſt of t 

| Commons, whileſt the King muſt have 

aprecarious Revenue out of the Peoples 


Purſes, and be bekolding to the Parlia- 
ment 


; Meet 1's. 
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x ment for his Bread in time of Peace; 
, Whereas the Kings their Predeceſfors ne 

ver asked Aid of his SubjeGts, but in 
time of War and Invaſion : And this a- | 
zone (though there were no other decay 
in the Government) is enough to make 

_ che King depend upon his People, which 
_— very good condition for a Monar- 
chy. 

Nolle Yer. But how comes it to paſs | 
that other Neighbouring Countries are in 
ſo ſetled a State in reſpet of Expand? 
does their Property remain the ſame it 
was, Or is it come into the hands of the 
Prince? You know you were pleaſed to 
admit, that we thould ask you en paſſant, 
ſomething of other Countries. 

Eg. Gent. Sir, I thank you for it, and 
ſhall endeavour to fatisfie you. I ſhall 
ſay nothing of the ſmall Princes of Ger- 
many, who keep ina great meaſure their 
ancient bounds, both of Government 
and Property; and if their Princes now} 
and then exceed their part, yet it is in 

'_ time of Troubles and War, and things 

return into their right Chanel of Aſſem- 
bling the ſeveral States, which are yet 

in being every where : But Germany ly- 

ing] 
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ing ſo expoſed to the Invaſion of the 


Turk on the one ſide, and of the French 
on the other; and having ever had e- 


' nough todo to defend their ſeveral Liber- 


ties againſt the encroachments of the 
Houſe of 4uſtria (in which the Imperial 
dignity is become in ſome ſort Heredita« 
ry) if there hath been ſomething of ex- 
traordinary Power exerciſed of late years, 


I can ſay Inter arma filent leges, but be- 


ſides their own particular States, they 
have the Diet of the Empire, which ne- 
ver fails to Mediate and Compole things, 
if there be any great oppreſſion uſed by 
Princes to their Subjects, or trom one. 
Prince or State to another, T ſhall there- 
fore confine my felf to the three great 
Kingdoms, France, Spain, and Poland; 
for as to Dewmark and Sweden, the firſt 
hath lately chang'd its Government, and 
not only made the Monarchy Heredita- 
ry, which was before EleQtive, but has 
pull'd down the Nobility, and given their 
Power to the Prince ; which how tit will 
ſucceed time will ſhew, Sweden remains 
in point of Conſtitution and Property 
exactly as it did anciently, and is a well 
Governed Kingdom, The firſt of hy Or 
| ther- 
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ther three is Fraxce, of which I have" 
ſpoken before, and ſhall only add, That] 
though itbe very true, that there is Pro- 
perty in France, and yet the Govern-+ 
ment 1s Deſpotical at this preſent, yet it- 
15 one of thoſe violent States, which the 
Grectaxns called Tyrannies : For if a Law- 
ful Prince, that is one who being ſo-by' 
Law, and ſworn to rule according to it, 
breaks his Oaths and his Bounds, and' 
reigns Arbitrarily, he becomes a Tyrant 
and an Uſurper, as to ſo much as he aſ- 
ſumes more than the Conſtitution hath' 
given him ; and ſuch a Government, be- 
ing as I ſaid violent, and not natura], but' 
contrary to the Intereſt of the People, 
firſt cannot be laſting, when the adven: 
titious props which ſupport it fail; and 
whilſt it does endure muſt be very un- 
eafie both to Prince and People; the firſt: 
being neceſlitated to uſe continual oppreſ: 
ſion, and the latter to ſuffer it. 4 
Doft. You arepleaſed to talk of the op- 
preſſion of the People under the King of- 
France, -and for that reaſon, call it a vio- 
lent Government, when, if Iremember, 
you did once to day extoll the Monar- 
chy of the Turks for well founded and | 
v1 | natural ; } © 
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_ pire as much oppreſſed as in France ? 


Eng. Gent. By no means; unleſs you 
will call it oppreſſion for the Grand Seig- 
nior to feed all his People out of thepro- 


dudt of his own Lands; and though they 


ſerve him for it, yet that does not alter 


the Caſe, for if you ſet poor men to work 


and pay them for it, are you a Tyrant, 


or rather, are not you agood Common- 


wealths-man, by helping thoſe to: live, 
who have no other way of doing it bur 
by their labour ? But the King of Fraxce 


knowing that his People have, and 
ought to have Property, and that he has 


no right to their Poſſeſſions, yer: takes 
what he pleaſes from them, without their 


conſent, and contrary to Law ; So that 
when he ſets them on work he pays them 


what he pleaſes, and that he levies, out 
of their own Eſtates. I do not affirm 
that there is no Govexnment in' the - 


World,but where Rule is founded in Pro. 
perty,. but I ſay there is no natural-fixed 
Government , but where it is ſo; and 
when it is otherwiſe, the People are per- 
petually complaining , and the King in 
{perpetual anxiety, always in fear of his 


Sub- 
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Subjeds, and ſeeking new ways to fe] 


cure himſelf; God having been ſo merci- 
ful to mankind, that he has made nothing 


fafe for Princes, but what is Juſt and Ho- 


neſt. 

Netle Yen. But: you were ſaying jult 
now, that this preſent Conſtitution in 
France will fall when the props fail z we 
in /taly, who live in perpetual fear of the 
greatneſs of that Kingdom, would be glad 
ro hear ſomething of the decaying of 


thoſe props; What are they, I beſeech 


ou ? | | 
Enz. Gent. The firſt is the greatneſs of 
the preſent King, whoſe heroick Attions 
and Wiſdom has extinguiſhed eavy in 
all his Neighbour Princes, and kindled 


* fear andbrought him to beabove all poſſi 


bility of control at. home; not only be- 
cauſe his Subjects fear his Courage, but 
becauſe they have his Vertue in admir# 
tion, and amidſt all their miferies cannot 
chvſe but have ſomething of rejoyeing; 
to ſee how high he hath mounted the 
Empire and Honour of their Nation. The 
next prop is the change of their ancient 
Conftiturion, in the tune of. Charles rhe 
ſeventh by Conſent, for about that rg 

ene 
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-- | the Country being ſo waſted by the In- 
valion and Excurſions ofthe Engliſh ; The 
States then aſſembled Petitioned the King 
that he would give them leave to go 
home, and diſpole of Affairs himſelf, and 
Order the Government for the future as 
be thought fit : Upon this, his Succeſſor 
Lewis the Eleventh.,, being a crafty 
Prince, took an occaſion to call the 
States no more, but ta ſupply them with 
an Afemble des notables, which were cer- 
tain men of his own nomination, like 
Barbones Parliament here, but that the 
were ot better quality : Theſe in Rr 
ing reigns ( being the beſt men of the 
Kingdom) grew Iroubleſome and Intra- 
able ; fo that for ſome years the Edidts 
have been verifed (that is in our Lan- 
) Bills have been paſſed in the 
Grand Chamber of theParliament at Pa-- 
7, commonly called. the Chambre d” au— 
dience, who lately, and ſince the Impri- 
fament of Prelident Brou/e/es and others 
during this King's Minority, have never 
reuſed or ſcrupled any Edidts icts whatſo- 
ever. Now when-ever this great Ki 
_—_ the. States of the Kingdamarere- 
ltored, theſe rwo great props of Arbitrary _ 


Power ; 
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| [144]. =; 
Power are taken away. Befides theſes Þ 
_ two, the Conſtitution of 'the Govern: |. 
ment of France itſelf, is ſomewhat better 
fitred than ours to permit extraordinary | 
Power in the Prince, for the whole Peo- _ 
ple there poſſeſſing Lands, are Gentle | 
men; that is, infinitely the greater part, | 
which was the reaſon why 1n their Af. | 
ſembly of Eſtates, the Deputies of the | : 
Provinces (which we call here Knights of Ic 
the Shire) were choſen by, and out of f 1 
the Gentry, and fate with the Peers in | n 

0 

B 


the ſame Chamber, as repreſenting the 
Gentry only , called petite nobleſſe, 
Whereas our Knights here ( whatever | w 
their blood is) are choſen by Common: [ wi 
ers, and are Commoners, our Laws and | hi 
Government taking no notice ofany No- fon 
bility but the perſons of the Peers,whoſe Flat 
Sons are likewiſe Commoners, even their 
eldeſt, whileſt their Father lives: Now- 
Gentry are ever more tractable by a 
Prince, than a wealthy and numerous Jor 

Commonalty ; out of which our Geatry:JLar 
(at leaſt thoſs we call ſo) are raiſed fromthe 
time to time: For when-ever either a'Jhav; 
Merchage, Lawyer, Tradeſman, GrafierJue 

Farmer, or any other get ſuch an Eſtate, [they 
| Ms. bi 
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F as that he or his Son! can live upon his 
4. Lands, without exerciſing of any other 
r | Calling, he becomes a Gentleman. I do 
7 | not fay, but that we have Men very No- 
þ 
s 


| bly deſcended amongſt theſe, but they 
| have no preheminence, or diſtinQtion 
- | by the Laws or Government. Beſides 
« | this, the Gentry in Fraxce are very 
e | tieedy, ard very numerous ; the reaſon 
f L of which is, That the Elder Brother, in 
f-} moſt -parts of that Kingdom, hath no 
n | more ſhare in the diviſion of the Pater- 

e J nal Eſtate, than the Cadets, or Younger 

| Brothers, excepting the Principal Houſe, 
r {with the Orchards and Gardens about it, 

- {which they call Yol de Chappon, as who 

4 {ſhould fay, As far as a Capon can fly as 
- Jonce. This Houſe gives him the Title his 

e father had, who was called Seignior, or 

r {Baron,or Connt of that place; which if he 

y Ils, he parts with his Baronſhip, and for 

2 ſought I know becomes 1n time roturzer, 

s for ignoble. This praCtice divides the 
y:JLands into ſo many ſmall parcels, that 

1 ithe Poſſeſfors of them being Noble, and 
#Jhaving little to maintain their Nobility, 
rare fain to ſeek their Fortune, which 
/lthey can find no where ſo well as at 
": H6 L | the 
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the Court, and ſo become the King's 
Servants and Souldiers, for they are ge- 
nerally Couragious, Bold, and'of a good | 
Meen. None of theſe can ever advance } 
themſelves, but by their deſert, which } 
makes them hazard themſelves very def: 
perately, by which means great numbers F 
of them are kill d, and. the reſt come in 
timeto be great Officers,and live ſplendid: Þ 
ly upon the King's Purſe, who is likewiſe I 
very liberal tothem,and accordingto their 
reſpective merits, gives them often in the | 
beginning of a Campagne a conſiderahle Þ | 
ſum to furniſh out their Equipage: Theſe Þ * 
are agreat Prop to the Regal Power, it I 
being their Intereſt to ſupport it; leſt, 
their gav1 ſhould ceaſe, and they be res | 
duced to be poor Provizciaux, that is, | 
Country Gentlemen again; whereas, ff 
they had; ſuch Eſtates as our Country I 
Gentry have, they would deſire ta} 
be at home at their eaſe, whileſt theſe {7 
(having ten times as much from the King | 
as their own Eſtate can yield taem,whichf 
ſupply mult fail, it the King's Revenueſ* 
were reduced) are perpetually engaged]® 
to make good all exorbitances. . 


= &.. 7 
_ Doett. Thisis a kind of Govetning by 

'{ Property too, and it puts mein mind of 
2 Gentleman of good Eſtate in our Coun- 

| try, who took a Tenants Son of his tobe 
his Servant, whoſe Father not long atter 

| dying, left: him a Living of about ten 
| pound a year: the young Man's Friends 
came to him, ard asked him why he 
would ferve now he had anEſtate of his 


- | own able to maintain him : his Anſwer 
- | was, That his own Lands would yield 
« | fim buta third part of what his Service 
s | was worth to him inall; beſides, that he 
+ | lived a pleaſant Life, wore good Clothes, 
(| kept good Company, and had the con- 
-» | Yerfation of very pretty Maids that were + 
s, bis Fellow-ſervants, which made him ve- 
{ry well digeſt the name of being a Ser- 
ry vant. | EOS | 
to Eng. Gent, This 1s the very Caſe ; but 
& | yet Service (in both theſe Caſes) is no 
ng | ſAheritance; and when there comes 4 
oh | Peaceable King in France, who will let 
ue {8s Neighbours be quiet, or one that is 
4{vetous, theſe fine Gentlemen will loſe 
*Jtheir Employments, and their King this 
'IProp; and the rather, becauſe theſe Gen- 
1&[temen do not depend (as was faid before) 
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in.any-kind upon the great Lords (whoſe 
ſtanding Intereſtis at Court) and ſocan- 
not ina change, be by them carried over 
to advance the Court deſigns againſt their 
own good and that of their Coun- 
try ; and thus much is ſufficient to be ſaid 
concerning France. As for Spain, I be- 
lieve there is no Country ( excepting 
Sweden) in Chriſtendom, where the Pro- 
perty has remained ſo intirely the ſameit 
was at the beginning ; and the reaſon is, 
the great and ſtrict care that is taken to 
hinder the Lands from patling out of the 
old owners hands;for except it be by Mar: 


riages, no man can acquire another man 


Eſtate, nor can any Grandee, or Tituls 
do, or any other — there, alienate 
or engage his Paterna 


diſmember Mannors, for to this the Prin 


ces conſent mult be had, which he never} 
_ gives, till the matter be debated in the! 


Conſejo de Camera, which is no Funta 0t 
ſecret Conſejo de Guerras, but one where- 
in the great men of the Kingdom inter- 
vene, and wherein the great matter 
concerning the preſervation of the Go- 

| verſ- 


, or Maternal E 
ſtate, otherwiſe than for his Lite, nor canf 
alter Tenures, or extinguiſh Services, or 
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yernment are tranſacted, not relating to 
Foreign Provinces, or Governments, but 
to the Kingdom of Caſtz/e, and Leox, of 
which I only ſpeak now : It is true, there 
have been one or two exceptions againſt 
, this ſevere Rule, ſince the great calami- 
* | ties of Spair, and two great Lordſhips 
' have been fold, the Marguiſate del Mo- 
8 | naſtero, toan Aſſentiſta Genoeſe, and ano- 
ther to Sebaſtian Cortiza, a Portugueſe, of 
the ſame Profeſſion, but both theſe have 
bought the intire Lordſhips, without 
i. | curtailing or altering the condition in 
"| which theſe twogreat Eſtates were be- 


"{ fore; and notwithſtanding, this hath 
* cauſed ſo much repining amongſt the na- 
* | tural Gods (as the Caſtidians call them- 


x. | {elves ſtill for glory) that I believe this 
will never be drawn into an Example 

| hereafter : Now the Property remaining 
the ſame, the Government doth ſo too, 

and the King's Domeſtick Government, 
he Over his natural Spaniards, is very gen- 
| tle, whatever it be in his Conquer'd Pro- 


hs vinces; and the Kings there have very 
| great advantages of keeping their great 
no Men (by whom. they Govern) in good 


temper, by reaſon of the great Govern- 
ED L 3 ments - 
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ments they have to beſtow ypon them, 
both in Europe and the Indies, which 
changing every three years, go in an 


Age through all the Grandees, which | 


are not very numerous : Beſides, Caſtile 
having been in the time of King Roderi: 
go over-run and Conquered by the 
Moors, who Governed there Deſpotical: 
ly, ſome hundreds of years, before it 
could be recovered again by the old In- 
habitants , who fled to the Mountains ; 
When they were at length driven out, 
the Count of Caſtile tound a Tax ſet up 
on all Commodities whatſoever, by the 
Moors, 1n their Reign, called A/cavat, 
which was an eaſie matter to get conti- 
nued (when their old Government was 
reſtored) by the Cortes, or States, and 
fo it has continued ever ſince, as the 
Exciſe has done here, which being im- 
poſed by them who drove and kept aut 
the King, does now ſince his happy Re- 
ſtauration remain a Revenue of the 
Crown. This Alcavat, or Exciſe, is 4 
very great Revenue, and ſo prevented, 
for ſome time, the neceſſities of the 


Crown, and made the Prince have the 


lels need of asking Relief of his _ 
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(the ordinary cauſe of diſguſt,) fo that 
the Cortes, or Aſſembly of the States,has 


| had little to do of late, though they are 


duly affembled every year, but ſeldom 


contradict what is deſired 'by the Prince; 


fo? there are no greater Tdoletersof their 
Monarch in the World than the Caftil:- 
ans are, nor who drink deeper of the 
Cup of Loyalty : fo that in ſhort, the Go- 
vernment in Spay 1s as ours was 1n 
Queen Elizabeths time, or in the firft 
year after his now Majeſties Return, 
when the Parliament, for a time, Com- 
phmented the Prince, who had by that 
means both his own Power and the 
Peoples, whichdays 1 hope to ſee again 
upon a better and more laſting Founda- 
tion. But before I leave Spain, I muſt 
fy a word of the Kingdom of Arragov, 
which has not at all times fo quiet a 
ſtate of their Monarchy as Cafti/e hath 
enjoyed ; for after many Combuſttons 
which happened there, concerning their 
Fueros and Privilegios, which are their 
Fundamental Laws, the King one day 
coming to his Seat in Parliament, and 
making his demands, as was uſual, They 
told him that they had a Requeft to make 

L 4 to 
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to himfirſt,and he withdrawing thereyp. 
on, for he had no right of ſitting there 
to hear their Debates, they fell into dif- 
courſe, how to make their Government 
ſubſiſt againſt the encroachments of the 
Prince upon them, and went very high 
in their Debates, which could not chuſe 
but come to the King's ear, who walked 
ina Gallery in the ſame Palace to expect 
the ifſye; and being in great paſſion was 


ſeen to draw out his Dagger very, often, 


and thruſt it again into the ſheath, and 
heard to ſay, Sangre ha de coſtar, which 
coming to the knowledg of the Eſtates, 
_ they left off the Debate, and ſent ſome 
of their number to him, to know what 
blood it ſhould coſt, and whether he 
meant to murder any body ; he drew 
out his Dagger again, and pointing it 
to his own breaſt, he ſaid, Sangre de Reys, 
leaving them in doubt,whether he meant 
that his Subje&ts would kill him, or 
that he would do it himſelf ; however, 
that Parliament ended very peaceably, 


and a famous ſettlement was there and: 


then made, by which a great perſon was 


to be choſen every Parliament, who - 


ſhould be as it werean Umpire between 
the 
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the King and his People, for the Execy- 
tion of their Laws, —_ Preſervation 
of their Government, their Fweros and 
Privilegios, which are their Courts of. 


Juſtice, and their Charters. This Offi : 


cer was called, El Fuſticia d' Arragon,and 
his duty was to call together the whole . 
Power of the Kingdom, when-ever any 
of the aforeſaid Rights were by open 
force violated or invaded, and to admo- 
moniſh the King, when-ever he heard of 
any clandeſtine Councils among them 
to that effec. It was likewiſe made 
Treaſon, for any perſon of what quality 
ſoever, to refuſe to repair upon due ſum. 
mons to any place where this Fuſticia + 
ſhould erect his Standard, or to with- 
draw himſelf without leave, much more 
to betray him or to revolt from him : 
Beſides, in this Cortes, or Parliament, the 
old Oath which at rhe firſt Foundation of 
their State was ordered to be taken by 
the King at his admittance, was again 
revived, and which is in theſe words, Nos 
que valemos tanto camo nos, y podemos mas, 
os eligimos nueſtro Rey, conque nos guardeys 


| meſtros fueros y Privilegzos, y fi 0, 0, 


That is, We who are as good as you, and 
| | more 


| [ 154 ] 
more Powerful, do chuſe you our King, 


upon condition that you preſerve our 


Rights and Priviledges, and if not, not: 


Notwithſtanding all this, Philip the Se- | 
' cond, being both King of Caſtile and 


Arragon, picked a quarrel with the latter, 


by demanding his Secretary Autor + 


Perez, who fled from the King's diſplea- 
ſure thither, being his own Country ; 
and they refuſing to.dehver him {(it-be- 
ing expreſly contrary to a Law of Arra- 


gox , that a Snbje& of - that Kingdom } 
thould be againſt his will carried to be 
tryed elſewhere) the King took that oc- | 
cation to .Invade them with the Forces 
of his Kingdom of Caftik, (who had e- F 


ver been Rivals and Enemies to the A4ra- 


goneſes) and they to defend themſelves 
under their Fuſticia, who did his part, 
faithfully and couragioully; but the Ca- | 


ftilians.being old Soldiers, and thoſe of 


Arragon but County Troops, the formet | 
prevaited, and fo this Kingdom in get: | 
ting that of Caſtile by a_ Marriage {but | 
an Ape before) loſt its own Liberty and | 


Government ; for it is ſince made a Pro- 
yince, and Governed by a Vice Roy frorti 
Madrid, although they keep up the tor: 


mality of their Cortes ſtill, Doit, ] 
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Dot. No man living that knew the 


| hatred and hoſtility that ever-was be-: 


rween the Engliſh and Scors, could have | 


| imagined inthe years 1639, and 1640. 
$ when our King was with great Armies of 
| E:z/i/þ upon .cthe Frontiers of Scotland, 


ready to Invade that Kingdom, that this 


| Nation would not have afliſted to have 


brought them under ; but.it proved o- 


therwile. 


Eng. Gent, It may be they feared, 


- | That when Scotland was reduced to' fla- 


7” 
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$ very , and the Province pacified , and 
$ Forces kept up there, That ſuch Forces 

and greater might have been employed 
F here, to reduce us into the ſame conditi- 
_ on; an apprehenſion whichat this time 


ſticks with many of the common People, 


J and helps to fill up the meaſure of our 
F fears and Diſtractions. But the viſible 
reaſon why the Ezg/i/hwere not at that 
| time very forward to oppreſs their Neigh- 
I bours, was the conſideration, That they. 
| vere to be Invaded for refuſing to receive. 
| rom hence certain Innovations io mat- 
_ ters of Religion, and the worſhip of God, 


which had not long before been introdu-' 
xd here, and therefore the People of 
this 
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this Kingdom were unwilling to perpe- 
tuate a Mungrel Church here, by im- 
poſing it upon them: But I do exceed- 
ingly admire, when I read our Hiſtory, 
to ſee how zealous and eager our Nobil; 
ty and People here were anciently to af- | 
ſert the Right of our Crown to the King. 
dom of France; whereas it is viſible, that 
if we had kept France (for we Conquer- 
ed it intirely and fully) to this day, we 
mult. have run the fate of 4rragon, and 
been in time ruined and oppreſt by our 


' . own Valour and good Fortune; a thing 


that was foreſeen by the Macedonians, 
when their King Alexander had ſubdu- I 
ed all Perfa and the Eaſt; who weigh- 
ing how probable it was, that their 
| Prince having the poſſeſſion of ſuch great 
and flouriſhing Kingdoms, ſhould change 
his Domicilium Imperii, and inhabite 1n 
the Center of his Dominions, and from 
thence Govern Macedon, by which means 
the Greczans, who by their Vertue and 
Valour had Conquered and ſubdued the 
Barbarians, ſhould in time (even as an 


eftc& of their Victories) be oppreſt and | 


tyrannized over by them, and this pre- 
eatious foreſight in the Greeks on w_ 
ally 


"32 
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CF © | 
filly believed in that Age) haſtenied the 
fatal Cataſtrophe of that great Prince. 
DoF. Well, I hope this conſideration 
will fore-arm our Parliaments, That they . 


' will not eaſily ſuffer their eyes to be daz- 


led any more with the falſe glory of Con- 
quering France. 

Noble Yen. You need no great .cauti- 
ons againſt Conquering France at this pre- 
ſent, and I believe your Parliaments need 
as little admonition againſt giving of Mo- 
ney towards new Wars or Alliances,that 
fine wheedle having lately loſt them e- 


| nough already ; therefore, pray, let us 


ſuffer our Friend to go on. 

Eng. Gent. I have no more to ſay of 
Foreign Monarchies,but only to tell you, 
That Poland is both Governed and Poſ- 
ſeſſed by ſome very great Perſons or Po- 
tentates, called Palatines, and under 
them by a very numerous Gentry; for 
the King is not only Elective, but ſol. 
mited, that he has little or no Power, 
but to Command their Armies 1n time of 


War, which makes them often chuſeFor- 


reigners of great Fame for Military Ex- | 
ploits : and as for the Commonalty or 
Country-men, they are abſolutely Slaves 

| "= 


or Villains. This Government is ex 


treamly confuſed, by reafon ofthe nume- Þ 


roufneſs of the Gentry, who do not al. 
ways mect by way of repreſentation as 


in other Kingdoms, but ſometimes for | 


the choice of their King, and upon other 
great occaſions, colleively, in the Field, 
as the Tribes did at Rome, which would 
make things much more turbulent if all 
this body of Gentry did not wholly de- 
pend for their Eſtates upon the favour 


of the Palatines their Lords,which makes 


them much more tractable. I have done 
with our Neighbours beyond Seca, and 
ſhould not without. your command 
have made ſo long a digreſſion in 
this place , which ſhould indeed have 
been treated of before we come to ſpeak 
of England, but that you were pleafed to 
divert me from it before : However be- 
ing placed near the Portraiture of our 
own Country, 1t ſerves better: (as con- 
fraria juxta /e pofita) to illuſtrate It ; 
but I will not make this Devation 


longer, by Apologizing for it ; and ſhall 


therefore deſire you to takenotice, That 
as in Erg/and by degrees Property came 
to ſhift from the few to the many, fo 

_ the 
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the Government is grown heavier and 
- more uneaſie both to Prince and People, 


the complaints more in Parliament, the 
Laws more: numerous, and much more 
tedious. and. prolix, to meet with the 


tricks and malice of men, which works 


in a looſe Government ; for there was 
ng need, to make Ads verboſe, when the 

reat Perſons could preſently force the 
EE of them: for the Law of Ed- 
ward the.Firſt, for frequent Parliaments, 
had no more words then 4 Parliament 
ſhall be holden every year, whereas our A& 
for a Triennial Parliament, in the time of 
King Charles the Firſt, contained ſeveral. 
ſheets ofPaper, to provide againſt a failer 
in the Execution of that Law ; which.if 


the Power. had remained in the Lords, 


would have been needleſs: for ſome of 
them, in. caſe of intermiſſion of Afﬀem- 
bling the Parliament, would have made 
their Complaint and Addreſs to the King, 
and. have immediately removed the ob- 
"pen which in thoſe days had been 

natural and eafie way.: but now that 


| many. of. the Lords ( like the Biſhops 


which the Papes make at Rome,. in parti- 
bus infideliuw) are meerly grown Titu- 
lar, 
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lar, and purchaſed for nothing but to 


get their Wives place, it cannot be won- 
dred at if the King ſlight theit Addreſſes, 
and the Court Paraſites deride their Ho- 
nourable undertakings for the ſafety of 
their Country. Now the Commons ſuc. 
ceeding, as was ſaid, in the Property of 
the Peers and Church (whoſe Lands five 
parts of ſix have been alienated , and 
moſtly is come into the ſame hands with 
thoſe of the King and Peers) have 1inhe. 
rited likewiſe, according to the courſe 
of nature, their Power ; But being kept 
from it by the eſtabliſhed Government 
(which not being changed by any law- 
ful Ats of State) remains ſtill in being 
formally, whereas virtually it 1s aboliſh- 
ed; ſo that for want of outward Orders 
and Proviſions, the People are kept from 
the Exerciſe of rhat Power which 1s faln 
to them by the Law of Nature, and thoſe 
who cannot by that Law pretend to the 
ſhare they had, do yetenjoy it by ver- 
tue of that Right which is now ceaſed, 
as having been but the natural Effect 
of a Cauſe that is nolonger in being, and 
you know /ublata cauſa tollitur, I can- 
not fay that the greater part of the Peo- 
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ple do know this their condition, but 
they find very plainly that they want 
ſomething which they ought to have ; 
and this makes them lay often the blame 
of their unſetledneſs upon wrong cauſes : 


but however, are altogether unquiet and 


reſtleſs in the Intervals of Parliament : 
and when the King pleaſes to aſſemble 
one, ſpend all their time in Complaints 
of the Inexecution of the Law, of the - 
multiplication of an Infinity of Grievan- 
ces, of Miſ-ſpending the Publick Moneys, 
of the danger our Religion is in by pra- 
Qiſes to undermine it and the State, by 
endeavours to bring in Arbitrary Power, 


and inqueſtioning great Officers of State, 


$ the Cauſers and Promoters of all theſe 
Abuſes ; in ſo much, that every Parlia- 
ment ſeems a perfet State of War, 
wherein the Commons are tugging 
and contending for their Right,very juſt- 
ly and very honourably, yet without. 
coming to a Point : So that the Court 
ſends them packing, and governs till 
worſe and worſe in the Vacancies, being 
neceſſitated thereunto by their deſpair of 
doing any good in Parliament z and there- 


fore are forced to uſe horrid ſhifts to ſub- 


M fiſt 
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. 


fiſt without it, and to keep it off ; with- 
out ever conſidering, that if theſe Coun. 
ſellors underſtood their Trade, they 
might bring the Prince and People to ſuch 
an Agreement in part, as might repair 
the broken and ſhipwrack'd Government [| 
of England ; and in this ſecure the Peace 


Quiet and Proſperity of the Peopl 


7 
e, the 


| Greatneſs & Happineſs of the King,and be 
themſelves not only out of preſent danger 
(which no other courſe can exempt them 
from) but be Renowned toall Poſterity. 
Noble Yeu. I beſeech you Sir, how | 
comes it to paſs, that neither the King, | 
nor. any of his Counſellors could ever 
come to find out the truth of what you 
diſcourſe ? for I am fully convinced it is 


as you ſay. 


_ 


deavoured a Cure, though 


but t 


Gent, I cannot reſolve you that, 


$ is certain they have never en- | 
polſibly. they: 


might know the Diſeaſe, as fearing that I 
though the Efiets of a Remedy would 


be, as was faid, very advantageo\ 
to King and People, and to themſelves; 
yet poliibly, ſuch a Reformation might | 
not conſiſt with the Merchandize 
' make of the Princes Favour, nor w1 


ous both 


ſuch} * 
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ſuch Bribes, Gratuities and Fees as they 
uſually take for thediſpatch of all Mats 
ters before them. And therefore our 
Counſellors have been ſo far from ſug- 


_ geſting any ſuch thing to their Maſter, 


that they have _ and quaſhed all 
Attempts of that kind, as they did the 
worthy Propoſals made by certain 
Members of that Parliament in rhe 
beginning ot King James's Reign ; which 


| 1s yet called the Undertaking Parliament. 
$ Theſe Gentlemen conſidering what we 
| have been diſcourſing of, viz. That our 
old Government is at an end, had framed 

| certain Heads, which, if they had been 


propoſed by that Parliament to the King, 
and by him conſented ta, would, in their 
Opinion, have healed the Breach z and 
that if the King wauld perform his part, 


"that Houſe of Commons would under- 


take for the Obedience of the People. 
They did believe that if this ſhould have 
been moved in Parliament before the King, 


Was acquainted with it, it would prove 
: Abortive : and therefore ſent three of 
their number to His Majeſty ; Sir James 
4 Croft , Grandfather or Father to the 
"Preſent Biſhop of Hereford; one Harhw 


M 2 4 Knight, 
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2 Knight, whoſe Chriſtian Name I re: 


member not, but was Anceſtor to the 
Honourable Family of that Name in He- 
refordſhire ; and Sir Henry Nevill, who 
had been Ambaſlador from Queen El:za-: 
beth to the French King, Theſe were to 
open the matter at large to the King, and. 
to procure his leave that it might be pro- 
_ in Parliament : which, after a very 

ong Audience and Debate, that wiſe 


Prince conſented to, with a promiſe of 


Secreſie in the mean time, which they 


humbly begged of His Majeſty. How- . 


ever, this took Vent, and the Earl of 
Northampton, of the Houſe of Zoward, 
who ruled the Roſt in that time, having 


knowledge of it, engaged Sir R. Weſton, 


afterwards Lord Treaſurer and Earl of 
Portland, to impeach theſe Uncertakers 
in Parliament before they could move 
their Matters, which he did the very 
ſame day ; accompanying. his Charge 
( which was endeavouring to alter the 


_ eſtabliſhed Government of Eng/and) with 
ſo eloquent an Invettive, that if one of } 


them had not riſen, and made the Houſe 


acquainted with the whole Series of the 


Aﬀair, 


' 
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2. | 
Afair, they muſt have been in danger of 
being impeached by the Commons : bur 
however it broke their deſign, which 
was all that Northampton and Weſton deli- 
_ red, and prevented Poſterity from know- 
ing any of the Particulars of this Refor- 
| mation ; for nothing being moved, no- 
thing could remain upon the Journal, 
So that you ſee our Predeceſlors were not 
;gnorant altogether of our condition, 
though the Troubles which have betallen 
this poor Kingdom ſince, have made it 
much more apparent : for ſince the De- 
termination of that Parliament, there has 
not been one called, either in that King's 
Reign, or his Son's, or ſince, that hath 
not been diſſolved abruptly ; whilſt the 
main bulineſſes,and thoſe of moſt concern 
to the Publick were depending and unde- 
_ cided. And although there hath happened 
in this Interim a bloody War, which in 
the Cloſe of it, changed the whole Or- 
der and Foundation of the Polity of Ezg- 
lazd, and that it hath pleaſed God to re- 


> | ſtore it again by His Majeſty's happy Re- 


turn. So that the old Government 1s 


| alive again; yet itis very viſible that its 


deadly Wound is not healed, but that we - 
M 3 are 
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are to this day tugging with the ſame difs 


ficulties, managing tne ſame Debates in 
Parliament, and giving the ſame diſguſts 


to the Court, and hopes to the Country, 
which our Anceſtors did before the Year | 


1640. whilſt the King hath been forced 


to apply the ſame Remedy of Diſſolution 


to his two firſt Parliaments that his Fas 


ther uled to his four firſt, and King James 


to his three laſt, contrary to his own vis 


ſible Intereſt, and that of his People; 
and this for want of having Counſellors 


about him of Abilities and Integrity &+ 
nough to diſcover to him the' Diſeaſe of 


his Government, and the Remedy:which, 


I hope, when we meet to Morrow Mor- 
ning you will come prepared wa—_ 
into ; tor the Doctor ſays, he will adviſe 


you togo take the Air this Afternoon it | 


your Coach. 


Noble Yen, T ſhall think it very long 


till the Morning come: But-before you 
go, pray give me leave to ask you ſome- 
thing of your Civil War here ; I do not 
mean the Hiſtory of it (although the 
World abroad is very much in the dark 
as to all your Tranſactions of that time 
for want of a good one) byt the Grounds 
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Or Pretences of it, and how you fell into 
a War againſt your King. 

Eng. Gent. As for our Hiſtory, it will 
not be forgotten ; one of thoſe who was 


in Employment from the Year 40. to 60. 


hath written the Hiſtory of thoſe 20 


1 Years, a Perſon of good Learning and 
Elocution ; and though he be now dead, 


yet his Executors are very unwilling to 
publiſh it fo ſoon, and to rub a Sere that 
isnot yet healed. But the Story is writ 
with great Truth and Impartiality, al- 


though the Author were engaged both in 


Councils and Arms for the Parliaments 


{ fide. But for the reſt of your Demand, 


you may pleaſe to underſtand, that our 
Parliament never did, as they pretended, 
make War againſt the King; for he by 
Law can do no Wrong, and therefore 


cannot be quarrelled with : The War 


they declared was undertaken to reſcue 


the King's Perſon out - of - thoſe Mens 


hands who led him from his Parliament, 
and made uſe of his Name ta levy a War 
againſt them, 
Neble Yen. Butdoes your Government 
permit, that in caſe of a diſagreement be- 
tween the King and his Parliament, ei- 
M 4 ther 


| | [168 ]. 
ther of them may raiſe Arms againſt the 
other. . | 
Eng. Gent. Tt is impoſſible that any 
Government can go further than to pro- 
vide for its own Safety and Preſervation 
whilſt it is in Being, and therefore it can 
never direct what thall be done when it 
ſelf is at an end, there being this diffe. 
rence between our Bodies Natural and 
Politick ; that the firſt can make a Teſta- 
ment to diſpoſe of things after its death, 
but not the other, Thus 1s certain, that 
where-everany two Co-ordinate Powers 
do difter, and there be no Power on 
Earth to recencile them otherwiſe, nor | 
any Umpire, they will, de fa&o, fall to- 
gether by the Ears. What can be done- 
in this Caſe, de jure 2 Look into your 
own Country-man Machiave/l, and into 
Grotius, who in his Book, De jure Bell 
ac Pacis, treated of ſuch matters long be- 
fore our Wars. As for the ancient Politi-' 
cians, they muſt needs be ſilent in the 
Point, as having no mixt Governments 
amongſt them ; and as for me, I will nat 
reſt my ſelf in fo ſlippery a place. There 
are great difputes about it in the Parlia- 
ments Declarations before the War, and 
ſomes 
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ſomething conſiderable 1n the King's An- 
fwers to them ; which I ſhall ſpecifie im- 
mediately, when I have ſatisfied you how 
our War begun ; which wasin this man= 
ner. The Long Parliament having pro- 
cured from the King his Royal Aſſent for 
their Sitting till they were diſſolved by 
Act, and having paid and ſent out the 
Scottifh Army, and disbanded our own, 
went on in their Debates for the ſettling 
and mending our Government, the King 
being diſpleaſed with them for it, and 
with himſelf for putting it out of his 
Power to diflolve them, now their buſi- 


' | neſs which they pretended for their Per- | 


petuation was quite finiſhed, takes an un- 
tortunate Reſolution to accuſe five princi- 
pal Men of the Commons Houſe, and 


| | one of thePeers,of High Treaſon: which 


he proſecuted in a new unheard of —_ 
by coming with armed Men into the 
Commons Houfe of Parliament, to de- 
mand their Members ; -but nothing being 

done by reaſon of the abſence of the five, 
and Tumults of difcontented Citizens 


flocking to White-Hall and Weſtminſter, 


the King took that occaſion toabſent him- 
ſelf from hisParliament:Which _— the 
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Commons Houſe to ſend Commulſioners, 


to Hampton Court to attend His Majeſty 


with a-Remonitrance of the State of the. 
Kingdom, and an humble Requeſt to re- 


turn to his Parliament, for the Redreſſing 
thoſe Grievances which were ſpecified in 


that Remonſtrance. But the King, other: 
wiſe Counſelled , goes to Windſor, and 


thence Northwards, till he arrived at 
Tork : where he ſummons 1n the H:/ztza, 


that is, the Trained Bands of the Coun. 


ty ; and beſides; all the Gentry, of which 
there wasa numerous Appearance. The 
King addreſſed himſelf to the latter with 
Complaints agaiaſt a prevailing Party in 


Parliament, which intended to take the [| 


Crown from his Head ; that he was come 
to them, his loving Subjects, for Prote« 
ion; and, in ſhort, deſired them to af 
fiſt him with Moneys to defend himſelf 
by Arms. Some of theſe Gentlemen pe« 
titioned His Majeſty to return to his Par- 
' lament, the reſt went about the Debate 
of the King's Demands; who, in the 
mean time, went to 274, to ſecure ths 
Magazine there, but was denied Entrance 
by a Gentleman whom the Houſe had 
fent down to prevent the ſeizing it ; who 
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was immediately declated a Traytor, and 
the King fell to raiſing of Forces : which 
coming to the Knowledge of the Houſe, 
they made this Vote, 7hat the Xing, ſe- 
duced by EvilConnſel, intended to levy War 
againſt his Parliament and People, to den 


ftroy the Fundamental Laws and Liberties 
of England, and to introdace an Arbitrary 


Government, &c. This was the firlt trme 
they named the King, and the laſt : For 


[| in all their other Papers, and in their De« 


elaration to Arm for their Detence (which 
didaccompany this Vore) they name no- 
thing but Malignant Counſelfors. The 


King's Anſwer to theſe Votes and this 
- Declaration, is that which I mentioned ; 


wherein His Majelty denies any inten- 
tion of invading the Government, with 
high Imprecations upon himſelf and Po- 
ſterity it it were otherwike : and owns 
that they have Right to maintain their 
Laws and Government, This is to be 
ſeen in the Paper itfelf now extant; and 
this Gractous Prince never pretended (as 


fome Divines have done for him) that his 
Power came from God, and that his Sub- 


jets could notdifpute it, nor ought he to 
give any Account of his Actions a 
| | © 
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he ſhould enſlave us all)to any but him.$o. 
that our War did not begin upon a point of 


Right,but upon a matter of Fact,for with- 
out going to Lawyers or Caſuiſts to be 
reſolved, thoſe of the People, who be- 
lieved that the Kingdid intend to deſtroy 
our Liberties, joyned with the Parlia- 
ment, and thoſe who were of opinion 
that the prevailing party in Parliament 
did intend to deſtroy the King or de- 
throne him, aſſiſted vigorouſly his Ma- 
jeſty with their Lives and Fortunes. And 


_ the Queſtion you were pleaſed to ask 


never came, for both parties pretended 
and believed they were 1n the right, and 
that they did fight for and defend the 
Government: But I have wearied you 
out. 

Noble. Yex. No ſure, Sir, but I am 
infinitely obliged to you for the great care 
you have taken and ſtill have uſed to in- 
ſtru& me, and beg the continuance of it 
for to morrow morning. 

Emg. Gent. I ſhall be ſure to waite up- 
on you at nine a Clock, but I ſhall be- 


ſeech both of you to bethink your ſelves | 


what to offer, for I ſhall come with a 


deſign to learn, not to teach, nor will I] 


pre» 
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; __ in ſuch a matter to talk all,as you 


ave made me do to day, for what I have 
yet to ſay inthe point of Cure, is ſolit- 
tle,that it will look like the Mouſe to the 
Mountain of this days diſcourſe. 

Dot, Tt isſo in all Arts, the Corollary 
is ſhort, and in ours particularly. Thoſe 
who write of the ſeveral Diſeaſes incident 
to humane bodies, muſt make long Dif- 
courſes of the Cauſes, Symptomes, Signs 
and Prognoſticks of ſuch Diſtempers, but 
when they come to treat of the Cure, it is 
diſpatched in a few Recipes. | 

Eng. Gent, Well, Sir, for this bout, I 
humbly take my leave of you ; nay, Sir, 
you are not in a condition to uſe ceremo- 
ny. 
tt Sir, I forbid you this door, pray 
retire, to ſtand here is worſe than to be 


412 the open air. 


Noble Yen. T obey you both. 
| Dot. I ſhall wait on you in the Even- 


Ng; 
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The THIRD DAY. 


Noble Yen. 


TEntlemen, you are ve. 
ry welcome; what you 
are come borh together. 

Def. I met this Gentleman at the 
door : But methinks we {ſit looking one 
upon another, as if all of us were atraid 
to ſpeak. 

Eng. Gent. Do you think we have not 
reaſon in ſuch a ſubject as this 152 how can 
any Man, without Heſitation, preſume 
to be ſo confident as to deliver his private | 
opinion ir a point, upon which, for ab | 
moſt 200 year (for ſo long our Goverg 
ment has been crazy) no Man has vet | 
tered ; and when Parliaments have dane 
any thing towards it, there have been A 
nimoſities and Breaches, and at length 
Civil Wars ? | 

Noble Yer. Our work today is, to et 
deavour 'to ſhew how all theſe troubles 
may be prevented for the future, by ts 
king away the Cauſe of them, which is 
the want. of a good Government ; and 
therefore it will not be ſo much preſum- 
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ion in you, as charity to declare your 
FE fully in this matter. | 
Eng. Gent, The Cure will follow na- 
turally, if you are ſatisfied in the Diſeaſe, 
and in the Caule of the Diſeaſe, for if you 
agree that our Government is broken, 
and that it is broken becauſe it was Found- 
ed upon Property, and that Foundation 
is now ihaken, It will be obvious, that 
you mult either bring Property back to 
your old Government, and give the King 
and Lords their Lands again, or elſe you _ 
muſt bring the Government to the Pro- 
perty as it now ſtands. 

. DoF. I am very well ſatisfied in your 


'$ Grounds, but becauſe this Fundamental 
| truth is little underſtood amongſt our 


People, and that in all converſations Men 


' Will be offering their opinions of what 


the Parliament ought todo at their Meet- 
ing , it will not be amiſs to examine ſome 
wg thoſe Expedients they propoſe, and to 
ſce whether ſome orall ot them may not 
be effectual towards the Bringing us to 


'| ſame degree of ſettlement, rather than 


to. venture upon ſo great a change and 


41 alteration as would be neceſſary to mo- 
| del our Government anew. 


Eng. 
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Eng. Gent. Sir, T believe there can be 1 


no Expedients propoſed in Parliament 
that will not take up as much time and 
- trouble, find as much difficulty in paſſing 
with the King and Lords, and ſeem as 


great a change of Government, as the true | 


remedy would appear, at leaſt I ſpeak as 


to what I have to propoſe ; but however, 


T approve your Method, and it you will 
pleaſe to propoſe any of thoſe things, I 
ſhall either willingly embrace them, or 
endeavour to ſhew reaſon why they will 
be of little fruit 1n the ſettling our 
State. | 

DoZ. I will reduce them to two Heads 
(beſides the making good Laws for keep- 
ing out Arbitrary Power , which is al- 
ways underſtood) the hindring the 
growth of Popery, and conſequently the 
providing againſt a Popiſh Succeſſor ; and 


then the declaring the Duke of Mor I: 
mouth's Right to the Crown, after it hath | 


been examined and agreed to in Parlia- 
ment. ene 

Eng. Gent, As for the making new 
Laws, I hold it abſolutely needleſs, thoſe 
we have already againſt Arbitrary Pow-' 
er being abundantly ſufficient, if they 


might | 


| might be executed, but that being im- 


potiible (as I ſhall ſhew hereafter) titl 
ſome change ſhall be made, I ſhall poft- 
poxe this point, and for the firſt of yout 
other two k ſhall divide, and ſeparate the 


{ conſideration of the growth of Popery 


from that of the Succetlion. I am forty 
that in the proſecution of this Argument, 


£ I ſhall be torced to fay ſomething that 


may not be very pleaſing to this worthy 


| Gentleman , we being necellitated tg. 


diſcourſe with prejudice of that Religi- 
on which he profeſſes, but it thall bewith 
65 little ill breeding as I can, andaltoge- 
ther without paſſion or inveCtives. | 

Noble Yen. It would be very hard for 


I nc to ſuſpeft any thing from you that 


ſhould be diſobliging ; but pray, Sir, go 
on to your Political diſcourſe, for I am 
hot ſo ignorant my felt but to know that 


Ithe conſervation of the National Religi- 
on (beit what it will) is eſſential to the 
| vcll ordering a State, and though in our 


City the Doctrinals are very different 
from what are profeſſed here, yet as to 
the Government of the State, I believe 
ou know that the Pope or his Prieſts” 
ave as little influence upon it, as your 
i: Cler- 
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- Clergy have here, or in any part of the | 


World. | 
Eng. Gent. T avow it fully, Sir, and 
with thefavour you give will proceed: It 


cannot be denyed but that in former | 
times Popery has been very innocent || 


here to the Government, and that the 
Clergy and the Pope were fo far from op- 
poſing our Liberties, that they both ſided 
with the Barons to get a Declaration df 
them by means of Magna Charta : Its 
true alſo, that if we were all Papiſts, and 
that our State were the ſame, both # 


to Pr operty and Empire, as it was 4c | 
years ago, there would be but one incots F 


venience to have that Religion National 
again in Emzland, which 1s, That the 


Clergy, quatenus fuch, had and will have 


2 ſhare in the Soveraigaty, and infers 
our Courts in their own Power, calle 


Eccleſiaſtical ; this is and ever will bexf 
Soleciſme in Government, befides a mJ 


nifeſt contradiQion tothe words of Chrift 
our Saviour, who tells us, his Kingdom 
is not of this World ; and the truth is, if 
you look into the Scriptures, you wall 
find, That the Apoſtles did not reckon 
that the Religion they planted —— 

pF 6 att 
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National in any Country , and there- 
fore have given no precepts to the Magi- 
ſtrate to meddle in Matters of Faith and 


_ the Worſhip of God ; but Preach'd, That | 
Chriſtians ſhould yield them obedience 


in all lawful things: There are many 
paſſages in Holy Writ which plainly de- 
clare, that the true Believers and Saints 


ſhould: be but an handful, and ſuch as 


God had feparated, 'and as it were taken 
out of the World, which would not have 


| been ſaid by them, if they had believed 


that whole Nations and People ſhould 

| Ehriſt. and 
of his Flock, for certainly none of them 
are tobe damn'd, and yet Chriſt himſelf 
tells us, that few are ſaved; and bids us 
ſtrive to get in at the ſtrait gate ; and 
therefore I conceive it not to be imagina- 


| ble, thateither Chriſt or his Apoſtles did 
_ everaccount that the trueReligion ſhould 


be planted in the World by the framing 
of Laws, Catechifms, or Creeds, by the 
Soveraign Powersand Magiftrates, whe- 
ther you call them Spiritual or Tempo- 
ral, but that it ſhould have a Progreſs 
ſuitable to its beginning, for it is vitible 
that. it had- its Original from the Power 
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and Spirit of God, and came 1n againſt 


the: ſtream, not only without a Nama 
Pompilius, or a Pythagoras to plant and 
eſtabliſh it by humane Conſtitutions and 
Authority, but had all the Laws of the 
World to oppoſe it, and all the bloody 


Tyrants of that age to perſecute it, and 
to.inflict exquiſite torments on the Pro- | 


feſlors of it. In Nero's time (which was 


very early) the Chriſtians were offered a 


Temple in Rome, and in what other Cities 
they pleaſed, to be built to Jeſus Chriſt, 
and that the Romans ſhould receive him 
into the number of their gods ; but our 
Religion being then in its purity, this 


was unanimouſly refuſed, for that ſfucha 


God muſt have no - Companions, nor 
needed no Temples, but muſt be Wor: 
ſhipped in Spirit and Truth ; the Succeſ- 
ſors to theſe good Chriſtians were not fo 
ſcrupulous, for within ſome Ages after,the 
Prieſts, to get Riches and Power, and the 
Emperors to get and keep the Empire (for 
by this time the Chriſtians were grown 
numerous and powerful) combined toge- 
ther to ſpoil our HolyReligion,to make it 
fit for the Government of this World, to 
introduce into jt all the Ceremonious - 

ies 
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lies and Superſtiticns of the Heathen, and 
which is worſe, the Power of Prieſts,both 
over the Perſons and Cenſciences of Men. 
T ſhall ſay no more of this, but refer you 
to innumerable Authors who have treat- 
ed of this Subject. particularly to a French 
Miniſter, who hath written a Book, En- 
tituled, La Religion Catholique Apoſtolique 


| Romaine inſtituce par Nume Pompile, and 


to the incomparable Machiaved in his 
Poſthame Letter, Printed lately in our 
Language, with the Tranſlation of his 
Works: ButT have made a long digreiſi- 
on, and to come back again, ſhall only 
delire you to take notice, when I fay that 


anciently Popery was no inconvenience 


in this Kingdom, I mean only Polttical- 
ly, as the Government then ſtood, and 
do not fpeak at all of the prejudice which 
Mens Souls did and will ever recive from 
the Belief of thoſe imptous Tenents, and 
the want of having the True Goſpel of 
Jeſus Chriſt preached unto them, bur - 
living in perpetual Superſlition and .Ido- 
latry : The conſideration of theſe Mat- 


ters is not ſo proper to my preſent pur- 


poſe, being to Diſcourſe only of Govern- 
ment, Notwithſtanding therefore, as 1 
by N 3 ſaid 
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faid before, that Popery might have ſuir- 


ed well enough with our old Conftity- 
tion, yet asto the preſent Eſtate, which 
inclines to Popularity, it would be whol- 


ly as inconſiſtent with it, and with the Þ 


Power of the Keys, and the Empire. of 
Prieſts ( _— y where there 1s a For- 
reign JuriſdiQion in the caſe) as with the 
Tyranny and Arbitrary Power of any 
Prince in the World. I will add thus 


much in Confirmation of the Dofor's Af. 
ſertion, That we ought to prevent the 
Growth of Popery , ſince it is now. 
grown a Dangerous Faction here againſt I 


the State. 


Noble Yen. How can that be, I bes 
ſeech you, Sir ? 


Eng.Gent.Sir,l will make you Judg of it 
your ſelf;I will ſay nothing of thoſe fooliſh } 


Writings that have been put forth by Mz 
riana, Emmanuel $a,and ſome others,about 
the lawfulneſs of deſtroying Princes and 
"States, in caſe of Hereſie, becauſe I know 


all the conſcientious -and honeſt Papiſts | 


(of which T know there are great num- 
bers. in the World) do not only not hold, 
but even abhor ſuch curſed Tenents, and 
dobelieve, that when the Pope, by Ex 
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communication, hath .cut off any Princ® 


from the Communion of the Church, 
can go no further, nor ought tapretend 
a Power todeprive him of his Crown,ar 
abſolve his Subjects from their Qaths and 
Obedience: But I ſhall confine my ſelf 
to the preſent condition of our . Papiſts 
here. You : know how dangerous it is 
forany Kingdom or State to havea conſt- 
derable, wealthy, flouriſhing party a- 
mong(ſt them, whoſe intereſt it is to de- 
ſtroy the Polity and Government of the 


$ Country where they live, and therefore 


if our Fog rove this Party, yau will 
er why this Peopleare ſo eager 


there was an alteration of Religion in our 


| Country, which did ſufficiently eorage 


the Holy Father at Rome, to ſec that this 
good Cow would be Milked no longer, 


He declares her an Heretick and a Ba- 


ſtard, (his Sandtity not having declared 


null that inceſtuous Marriage, which her 


Father had contracted before with his 
Brothers Wife, and which that King had 


.diſfolved to Marry her Mother) and af- 


terwards Excommunicated our Queen, 
; | M4 - - de- 


[184] 
depriving her, as much as in him lay, 
'of the Kingdom ; ſorne of the Zealotsof 
that Party (having a greater terrour for 


thoſe Thunder-bolts than I believe many i 


have now) began to Confſpire again 
her; and Plots grew at. length 1o fre- 
quent, and ſo dangerous, that it was ne- 
ceſlary (as the Parliaments then thought) 
to ſecure the Queen, by —_— ſevere 
Laws againſt a- People, who di 

lieve themſelves ther 'Majeſties SubjeQs; 
but on the contrary',* many of them 
thought themſelves in Conſcience obli: 
ged to oppoſe- and deſtroy her ; and. al- 
though that Excommunication , as alſo 


the pretended doubtfulneſs of the Title; 


both dyed' with that 'renowned Queen; 
yet a new deſperate Conſpiracy againſt 


the King her Succeſſor, and the whole: 


Parliament enſuing, not long after her 
deceaſe, thoſe vigorous Laws have been 
ſo far from being repealed; that very 
many more, and'tar ſeverer, have been 
ſince made, and are yet in torce. Now 
theſe Laws make ſo great a diſtinction 


between Proteſtants -and Papiſts, that 


whereas the former are by our Govern: 
ment and Laws, the freeſt People. in the 


not be. 
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World, the latter are little better than 
ſlaves, are confined to ſuch a diſtance 
from their Houſes, are not to:come near 
the Court, which being kept in the Ca- 
pital City , moſtly deprives them from 
attending their neceſſary occaſions, they 
are to pay two third parts of their Eſtates 
annually tothe King, their Prieſts are to 
ſufter as Traitors, and they as. Felons for 
harbouring them ; in fine, one of us, if 
he do not break the Municipal Laws tor 
the good Government of the Country, 
need not fear the King's Power, whereas 
their being what they are is a breach of 
the Law, and does pur them into the 
Princes hands to ruine them when he 
pleaſes ; nay, he is bound by Oath to - 
do it, and when he does it not, 1s com- 

lained againſt by his People, and Par- 
"ume take 1t amiſs. Now judg you, 
Sir, whether it 1s not the interelt of theſe 
People to deſire and endeavour a change 
whileſt they remain under theſe diſcou- 
ragements, and whether -they are not 
like to joyn with the Prince (whoſe con- 
nivance- at the inexecution of thoſe 
Laws is the only means and hope of 
their preſervation) when-ever he ſhall 
Wt, | uncer- 


undertake any thing for the increaſe of 
his own Power, and the de preſiing his 
Parliaments. | 
Noble Yen. What you fay is very un- 
deniable, but when the Remedy is very 
eaſteand obvious, as well as very juſt and 
honourable, which 1s the taking away | 
thoſe cruel Laws, and if that were done 
they would-be one People with you, and 
would have no neceſſity, and by conſe: 
quence no deſire to engreaten the King 
againit the Intereſt and Liberty of their 
own Country. | 
Eng. Gent. You ſpeak very well, and 
one of the Reaſons among(t many which 
I have, to defire a compoſure of all our 
_ troubles by a ſettled Government, is, that 
I may ſee theſe People (who are very ' 
conſiderable, moſt o them, for Eſtates 
Birth and Breeding) live quietly under 
our good Laws, and increaſe our Trade 
and Wealta with their expences here at 
home, whereas now the ſeverity of our 
Laws againſt them, makes them ſpend 
their Revenues abroad, and inrich other 
Nations with the Stock of Exgland ; but 
as long as the State here is ſo unſettled 
as it 1s, our Parliaments will never con- 
ſent 
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ate ſuch Machinations. Another Reafon, 
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ſent to countenance a Party, who by the 
leaſt Favour and Indulgence may make 
themſelvesable to bring in their own Re- - 
ligion to be National,and ſo ruine our Po- 


lity and Liberties. 


Noble Yen, I wonder why you thould 


- think that poſſible ? 


Eng. Gent, Firſt, Sir, for the Reaſon 
we firſt gave, which is the crazineſs of 
our Polity , there being nothing more 
certain than that both in the Natural 
and alſo the Politick Body any finiſter 


© accident that intervenes, during a very 
Diſeaſed habit, may bring a dangerous al- 


teration to the Patient. An InfurreQtion in 
a decayed Government a thing otherwiſe 
very inconſiderable, has proved very fa- 


| tal, asI knew a ſlight fleſh wound bring 


a luſty Man to his Grave in our Wars, 
for that he being extreamly infetted with 
the French Diſeaſe could never procure 
the Orifice to cloſe ; ſo although the de- 
ſgns both at home and abroad, for alter- 
ing our Religion, would be very little 
formidable to a well founded Govern- 
ment, yet in fuch an one as we have 
now, it will require all our care to obvi- 


Is 
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Elizabeths time ; I will add tae little 
Credit the Church of Eng/and hath a. 
monegſt the People, moſt Men being ak 


moſt as angry with that Popery which 


is left amongſt us (in Surplices, Copes, 
Altars, Cringings, Biſhops Eccleſiaſtical 
Courts, and the whole Hierarchy, be- 
ſides an Infinite-number of Uſeleſs, Idle, 
Superſtitious Ceremonies, and the Igno-. 
rance and Vitiouſneſs of the Clergy in 
general) as they. are with thoſe Dogma's 
that are aboliſhed : So that there 1s no 
hopes that Popery can be kept out, but 


by a digs: an of poor People called Fa- 


naticks, who are driven into Corners as 
the firſt Chriſtians were; and who only. 
in truth Conſerve the Purity of Chriſt: 
_ an Religion, as it was planted by Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles, and is contained in Scri- 
pture. And this makes almoſt all ſober 
Men believe,that the National Clergy,be- 
ſides all other good qualities have this too, 
_ that they cannot hope to make their Hie- 

rarchy ſubſiſt long againſt the Scriptures, 


is the little Zeal that is left amongſt the 
ordinary Proteſtants, which Zeal uſes to 
be a great Inſtrument of preſerving the 
Religion eſtabliſhed,as it did here inQueen, 
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ef the hatred of Mankindzand the Intereſt of 


this People, but by Introducing the Ro- 
man Religion; and getting a Foreign 
Head-and Supporter, which ſhall from 
time to time brave and heftor the King 
and Parliament in their favour and be- 
half, which yet would be of little advan- 
tage to them, if we had as firm.and wiſe 
2 Government as you have at Yenice. 
Another Reaſon, and the greateſt, why 
the Romz/hReligion ought to be very wa- 
rily provided againſt at this time, is; That 
the Lawtul and Undoubted Heir to the 
Crown, if his Majeſty ſhould die without 
Legitimate Iſſue,is more than ſuſpected to 
Imbrace that Faith ; which (if ic ſhould 
pleaſe God tocall the King, before there 
be any Remedy applied to our Diſtrated 
State) would give a great opportunity (by 
the Power he would have 1n Intervals of 

Parliament) either to Introduce immedi- 
ately that Profeſſion, with the help of our 


- | Clergy, and other EZ»g/i/þ and Foreign 


Aids, orelſe to make ſo fair a way tor it, 
that a little time would perfe&t the work; 
and this is the more formidable, for thar 
he is held to be a very Zealous and Bigot- 
ted Romaniſt ; and therefore may be ſup- 
| | | poſed 
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poſed to at any thing to that end, al- 


though it ſhould maniteſtly appear to be 
contrary to his own Intereſt and Quiet, 
ſo apt are thoſe who give up their Faith 
and the Condutt of their Lives to Prieſts 
(who to get to themſelves Empire, pro 
miſe them the higheſt Seats in Heaven; 
if they will ſacrifice their Lives, For- 


tunes, and Hopes, for the Exaltation of 


their Holy Mother, and preventing the 
Damnation of an innumerable company 
of Souls which are not yet born) to be 
led away with ſuch Erroneous and wild 
Fancies. Whereas Philip the Second of 
Spain, the'Houſe of Guiſe in France, and 
other great Stateſmen, have always made 


their own greatneſs their firſt Aim, and 
uſed their Zeal as an Inſtrument of that; 


And inſtead of being cozen'd by Prieſts, 
have cheated them, and made them en 
deavour to Preach them up to the Em 
pire of the World. Sol have done with 
the Growth of Popery, and muſt con 
clude, that if that ſhould be ſtopt in ſuch 
manner,that there could not be one Papilt 
left in England, and yet our Polity left 
 1n the ſame diſorder that now afflicts it; 


for 
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for it, nor the more at quiet; the Growth 
and Danger of Popery not being theCauſe 
of our preſeat Diſtemper, bur the Effe& 
of it : But as a good and ſetled Govern- 
ment would not be at all the nearer for 
the deſtruction of Popery, ſo Popery and 
all the Dangers and Inconveniences of it" 
would not only be further off, but would 
wholly vaniſh at the fight of ſuch a Re- 
formation. And ſo we begin at the 
wrong end, when we begin with Re- 
ligion before we> heal our Breaches. I 
will borrow one Simulitude more, with 
our DoQtor's favour, from his Profeſſion. 
I knew once a Man given over by the 
Phyſitians,ofan incurable Cachex:a,which 
ey ſaid proceeded from the JI Quality 
of the whole Maſs of Blood, from great 
Aduftion, and from an ill habit of the 
whole Body. The Patient had very of- 
ten painful Fits of the Chollick, which 
they ſaid gp from the ſharpneſs of 
the Humour which cauſed the Diſeaſe ; 
and, amongſt the reſt, had one Fit which 
tormented him to that degree, that it 
was not expected he could out-live it ; 
yet the Dottors delivered him fromrit in 


_ aſmall time : Notwithſtanding, ſoon af- 
ter 


[ 192 ] 
ter the Man died of his firſt Diſt mper; 


'  other)the Chollick had vaniſhed of it (&lþ 
and the Patient recovered.. I need make; 
no Application, nor ſhall need to, fay 
much of the Succeſſion of 'the Crown, | 
(which is my next Province) but this: 
have ſaid already, That it 1s needleſs.tgp 
make any Proviſion againſt a Popiſh Sncg, 
ceſſor if you reCtifie your Government, | 
and if you do not, all the Care and Cir. 


4. 


cumſpection you can ule in that Particuz, | 
lar, will be uſeleſs, and of none effect; 
and will but art laſt (if it do not go off ea, 
fly, and the next Heir ſucceed peaceably, 
as 1s moſt likely, eſpecially it the King, / 
live till the People's Zeal and. Mettle x, 
over) cnd probably in a Civil War about, 
Title : and then the Perſon deprived may | 
come in with his Sword in his Hand, and 
bring in upon the Point of it both the : 
Papith Religion, and Arbitrary Power : | 
Which, though I believe he will not be | 
able to maintain long (for the Reaſons 
before alledged,) yet that may make this 
Generation miſerable and unhappy. 


Dof; | 
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- Dof. But Sir, would you havethe Par. 
Sament do nothing, as things ſtand, to 
gwovide (at leaſt, as much as in them lies) 
Mat whoever ſucceeds be a good Prote- 
; Eng. Gent. Yes, I think it is their du- 
&y, in the firſt place to offer to His Ma- 
gelty the true Remedy; and if they find 
him averſe to that, then to purſue the 
weher which concerns the Succeſſion, be- 
Fauſe the People (who are their Prinet 
gals, and give them their Power) do-ex- 
pet ſomething extraordinary from them 
at this time;and the moſt of them believe 
this laſt the only preſent means to ſave 


, nem from Popery ,which = J udge(and 


wery juſtly) will bring in with ita change 
ot Government. But then, I ſuppoſe, 
they may beencouraged to propoſe 1n the 
firſt place the true Cure; not only be- 
uſe that is infallible, as has been proved, 
but likewiſe becauſe His Majeſty in pro- 
ability, will ſooner conſent to any rea- 
fonable Demand towards the Reform- 
Ing of the Governmenr, and to the fecu- 
Ting us that way, than to concurr to the 
(Gepriving his only Brother of the Crown. . 
And poſlibly this latter (as I faid before) 
þ oo may 
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hope will ectual:: iFof [if-ydu 
pleaſe to bole be butan Age back/iotorori 
"Stor , youwill find chat: Henry theEighth 
did roo an AQ A ef re _ 
gave er to- of t wn 
By his laſt Will and Teſtament : and that 
and by it deviſe 
| Stoerd the Such, Ia the. firſt 
Ne the Heirs of his Jody s d.for want 
Heat hey Body a ks want x of which 
_ $6 his 


Succeſlion to his Son 
; nd 


; - Will , cater ry 
Charles Bran:dewDuke ot + and ha 
Idue by bin. By this Teſtament he: dif 
inkexited his elder Siſter, who was mas- 
'ried into Scotlend 3 2nd by char means 
did; : ep ming > 
Majedy ( ani > Mena 
Reigns-- over us) as alſo his Father and 
Grandfather. And to make the Caf 


maybe theonly way- che Parlianiemtxcan | 


r: make his laid:Will; 
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| Rronger, there paſled an Act lang akter, 
- in 


| withſtanding that, fince, inthe Reign-of 
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nwthe Keajin-of Queen £/7zaberh, *Fhat ic 
d bei[  befrrcaſe -during- that: Queeg's 
de: anda Premunire afterwards, - to-aſ- 

chat the Imperial Crown gf Zxgjand 
(boo nor-be:diſpoſed of by A& of Parlia- 
maent : Yet after: the Deceaſe of - that 
ne ; there = -NO _——— 

on: made tot peaceab oepraon 
rand Recognition-of King Fames of h 
thirmory, And thoſe who did 
zherle fir; about the other Title, a> the | 
ved Cobham, Sir Wilter Rawteigh,.. and 
&i&w others, were apprehended andeqn- 
wemned-according to Law, And, not- 


y 


rol Charles os Firſt, there was a bloody 
War, in which Men's Minds were 
exaſ] perated ata hi Jewey et in = the 
Cauſe of it, the anc of Title 
was never objected or His lute Maje- 
ſty. I do not is to aver that the 
Parliament, ws the King's Conſent, can- 
not do lawfully this, or any other great 
Matter : whieſ would be an incurring 


the Penalty | of that Law, and a Sollecifin 
4n the Politicks: But tp ſhew- that when 


the Paſſions of Men are quiered, 'and the 


Reaſons other than _ were, ithappens 


otten- 
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often Times that thoſe Atts which concern 
the Succeſſion fall rothe Groundof them. 
ſelves, andthat even without the Sword, 
Which in this Caſe was never adoperated. 


And that therefore: this Remedy imibitr | | 


Caſe may be likely never to take place;if 
It pleaſeGod the King live till this Nation 
be under other kind of Circumſtances.'3 
Def. Sir, you fay very well: butt 
ſeems. to me, that the laſt Parliameiit 
was in ſome kind of Fault, if this Le true 
. that you ſay ;. for I remember that my 
Ld Chancellor did once, during their 
Sitting , in His Majeſty's Name. offer 
them toſecure their Religion and Liber- 
ties. any way they could adviſe of,'fo 


any 2s apn0y they thought neceſlary to 
that end. -. + | Welle 


fa Eng. Gent. Hinc ille lachrime. If this 


had been all, we might have been happy 


at this.time ; but this Gracious Offer ws | 


Is limine, accompanied with ſuch Com 
ditions that made the. Parliament-conjd- 
£ture. that it was only to perplex and di- 
vide.them.; and did. look upon-1t as-ah 
Tnvention of ſome.;.new. Reman out 
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they would let alone medling with rhe 
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EOF [ 197 J an diane : 
{elYors (and thoſe too, poſlibly, influenced. 
by. the French) to make them embrace 
tbe: Shaddow for the Subſtance;and fatiſ- 
dying themſelves with this Appearance, to 
200 their ordinaryWork ofgiving Money, 
and be gone, and leave the Buſineſs of 
the--Kingdom as they found it, For it 
;was propoſed, that- whatſoever Securi 
we were to receive ſhould be both Condi- 
jonal and Reverſionable : That is, Firſt, 
We ſhould not be put into Poſſeſlion. of 
this new Charter(be it what it will)till af- 
ter the death of His Majeſty who now 1s; 
Ahercas ſuch a Proviſion isdefirable, and 
indeed neceſlary for us for this only rea- 
Jon, that: when that unfortunate Hour 
ebmes,: wemight not be, in that Confu- 
fion,. unprovided of a Calm, Setled and 
Orderly, as well as a Legal Way to keep 
out Popery, Whereas otherwiſe, if we 
be to take Poſſeſſion in that Minute, it . 
muſt either miſcarry, or be gotten by a 
War ; ifitbe true that Poſſeſſion'be Nine 
Points of the Law in other Caſes, it'is 
in this the whole Ten : and I ſhould be 
very unwilling, in ſuch a DiſtraCtion, : 
to have no Sanctuary to fly to, but a- 
peice of Parchment keptin thePells ; and 
O 3 to 


hd 
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to. have this too, as well as all other Ati 
vantages, in the Power and Poſfeſlion” of 0 
him in whoſe prejudice it.was made: this" 
had been almoſt as good an Expedietit * 
keep out Popery, as the Bill which Was" 
i out that Parliament ; whichpro:* 
vided, that in the Reign of a King thit” 
ſhould be a Papiſt; -the Biſhops f thould* 
chuſe one another upon Vacancies. Thofe* 
Counſcllors who put my Lord Chancel-' 
lor upon this Propoſal, were either ver 
ſlender Politicians themſelves, or 
thought the Parliament fo. If pls? 
Charta and The Petition of Right had not' 
been. to take place till after the Deceafe' 
of thoſe . Princes who confirmed them” 
neither had the Barons ſhed their Blood 
to ſo purpoſe, nor the Members of 
the Parliament in Te ertro C arols, deſerved 
ſo Glorious anImpriſonment after it was 
ended. The other Condition in this're: 
nowned Propoſal is, That all" Proviſion 
and Security which is given usto preſery 
our -Rehigion ,, ſhall ceaſe immediate! 
when-ever the Prince ſhall take 3 certa 
Oath to be penned for that purpoſe; any 
I leave it to all thinking Men''to deter- 


mine what that will avail us, 'when we 
ſhall 
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fhall-have a King of that Profeſſion over 
ay, Who ſhall Ny have ſo rtinch'Zeal for- © 
ion, as he who is ont r— E 
heel hath; bur ſhall | ffibly "prefer. 
his Ambition, and his delire to: ro 
of Wardhip, before the Scruples #7 his 
Cnolelſor' ; and yet may afterwards, by 
' Abſolkution for, and Diſfpen \farion : 
ich Oaths and Compliance, em- 
wi the Power he gets himfelf, and rhe 
Security he deprives us of, to introdnce 
eabarly what Worſhip and Faith he 


pleaſes. This Gracious Offer had the fa- 


tallity to diſguſt one of the beſt Parlia-' 
ments that ever Sate, and the moſt Loyal; 
ſothat laying it aſide, chey felt upon the: 
Succerlion, the only thing they had then 
left, and were ſoon after Diſſolved, feav-- 
ing the. Congo in.a more diftratted 
Condition than they found it ;- and 'this 
can ne Way be compoſed, but by mendimg 
the Polity. , So that whoever is King can- 

(be heneverſo inclined to why 


melt: or deſtroy whatever Religi 


Rftabliſhed : as you ſee in che: 
ample we the Dutchy of Hanoatr, whoſs 
Prince, ſome. fourteen Years fince, was 


perverted to the Roman Church, wentro 
O's Yon 


Rome to abjure Hereſie (as they :callithd 
truth) return'd home, where he livedand 
Governed as he did before, without! thþ 
leaſt Animoſity of his Subjets: for. lk 
Change, or any endeavour of his:to:ln- 
troduce any in his Government or:Ped | - 
le, .and dying this laſt Spring, left. the | 
eaceable and undiſturbed Rule-: of :his 
Subjects to the next Succeſſour, his Brb- 
ther the Biſhop of O/naburg, who 15a Pro- 
teſtant, and this becauſe the Polity of 
that Dukedom has been conſerved entire 
for many years, and is upon a right Baſis; 
and if our Caſe were ſo, we ſhould not 
only beout of danger to have our Reli- 
gion altered (as I faid before) whoever:is | : 
ing, but ſhould in other things be-ina I | 
happy and flouriſhing condition; but:Þ'I*: 
have made a long and tedious digreflian } : 
. to anſwer your demands : Now 'tis time 
; you aſſiſt me to find the Natural Cure of 
all our Miſchiefs. TEST 


Do#. Stay, Sir, I confeſs my: ſelf to 

be wonderſully Edifked with your::dif 

courſe hitherto, -but. you have ſaid-nv- 
. thing yet of the Duke of Monmouth... 

. Eng. Gent, Idonot think © you: defire 

#,.though you were pleaſed —_ 
"3-45 | UC) 
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Moliia-thing, for 1:fuppoſe:you® cannot 
bhink re p chad chis Paolitens 
{which i aow ſpeedily to meet' by His 
S&jefftics Gracious Proclamation) cin e- 
perduffer ſuch-a thing to be ſo much as 
 Debated amongſt them. | 
5 ;Dett. Sir, you have no reaſon to take 
that-for granted, when you ſee" what 
Books are Printed, what great and'Ho- 
anourable Perſons frequent him in'private,. 
:and countenance: him in publick; what 
:thoals of the middle ſort -of People have 
.n- his Progreſs this Summer 'met him 
-before: he came into any great Town, atid 
» | -what. Acclamations and Bon-fires have 
s | been made inplaces where he lodged-*. 
a j| = :: Exe. Gent. Theſe things T'muſt con- 
3:+fels, hew how great a Diſtemper the Peo- 
1 | -pleare in, and the great reaſon- we have 
e | =to pray God of his Mercy to put an end 
f | \to-it by a happy Agreement in Parlia- 
ment. But certainly this proceeds 'only 
) | <from the. hatred they have to the next 
- | 1Sycceflour and his Religion, and from the 
8ompaſſion they have to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth (who as they ſuppoſe, hath ſuffer. 
»edbanithment and diſ-tavour at Court, at 
:his:Inftance) and not from any hopes or 
Bt fe EXe 
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expectations that ''the Parliament.wall ; | j 
countenance any. pretence that can;bg, pt 
made in his behalf cothe Succefſion., :; . p 

Dott. It may be when we have a 4} {6 
courſed of it, I thall' be of your..mind,; | p 
(as indeed I am enclined # no Bue: ( 
yet nothing in War is-more dangerous; tl 
than to contemn an Enemy ; fon thus; | ;, 
Argumentation that we uſe to ſecure our, | ; 
Liberties, we muſh leave nothing-unan-; | þ 
ſwered that may ſtand in the way of that, v 
- tally the Duke of — onda" Claimg, | 
which is pretendedto confirm and ng b 
fi them, for (Gay ſome Men). if you ſet, | 
him up, he will preſently paſs-all Bulk. 
that ſhell concern the Safety and Intereſt: 
of the People ; And fo we ſhall be atreſt; 
for ever. 
: Eng. Gent. Well, I ſceT muſt be more 
tedious than I intended ; Firſt then, the: 
reaſoning of theſe men you ſpeak of, does 
in my apprehenſion , rappers A chiny I 


cannot mention without rrour, W 

is, That this Perſon ſhould be- 
immediately to the Poſition of. _ 
Crown to do all theſe fine - Matters; . for 
otherwilſe;: if he muſt ftay till. the Deach 
a our Soveraign who now Reigns Thop 
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1 [ Rope und}: pray will be many years 


pothibly” theſe delicate Bills may never 
5, nor he find hereafter the People in 
ſo*$06t 4 humour to admit him ro the 
Reverſion, which if it could be obtain'd 
(a5T think it impoſſible Politically) yet 
the Poſſeſſion muſt be kept by a ſland- 
ing Army, and the next Succeſiour can- 
not -have a better Game to play, nor a 
better Adverſary to deal with, than one 
who Teaps in over the Heads of almoſt all 
the'Proteftant Princes Families abroad, 
beſides ſome Papiſts who are greater ; and 
when we have been harraſſed with Wars, 
ad the miſeries that accompany it ſome 
few years, you ſhall have all theſe fine 


People, who now run after him, very 


weary of their new Prince; I would nor 
fay any thing to diſparage a Perſon fo 
Mghly born and of ſo early merit; but this 
Emay ſay, That ifa Lawful Title ſhould 
be ſet on foot in his favour, and a thou: 
fond Dutch Hoſts, and ſuch like, ſhould 
fear a Marriage, yet no ſober Man,that - 
8 notblinded with prejudice will believe, 
That our 'King'(whom none can deny to 
have arexcellent underſtanding) would 
ever Marry a Woman fo muck his Infe= 
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| he THSCALELW Ml 
riour as this great Perſons Mather. Was 
and this at a time when his Afairs were 
very low, and he had no viſible, or .ras 
tional hopes to be reſtored to the Pal- 
ſeſſion of his Kingdoms but by an alliſt 
ance which might have cen afforded 
him by ſome great Foreign Alliance. 
Well, but to leave all this, do theſe Men 
pretend that the Duke of Monmouth thall 
be declared Succeſſour to the Crown 10 
Parliament, with the King's Concurrence 
or without it; if without it, you muſt 
make a War for it, and Iam ſurethat no 
Cauſe can be ſtated upon ſuch a point, 
that will not make the Aſſertors and Une. 
dertakers of it be condemned by all the 
Politicians and 'Moraliſts of the World; 
and by the Caſuiſts of all Religions, and 
ſo by conſequence, it is like to bea very. 


unſucceſsful War. If you would have 


this declar'd with the King's Conſent, 
either you ſuppoſe the Royal Aſlent to 
be given, when the King has his liberty 
either to grant it , or not grant it ; to 
Diſſolve the Parliament, or not Diſlolve 
it, without ruine or prejudice to his Af- 
fairs - If in the firſt Caſe, it is plain he 
will not grant it, becauſe he cannot do 
it 


Ti flicks poſture, that he could deny 
CD JOS? Vo | 
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it without confeſſing his Marriage to that 
Duke's Mother, which/he hath already 
geclared againſt in a very ſolemn man- 
wer,and cauſed it to be Regiſtred in Chan- 
ery j and which not only nogood Sub- 
ject can chuſe but believe, but which 
cannot be doubted by any rational per-: 
fon; for it would be a very unnatural, 
and indecd a thing unheard of, that a Fa- 


. ther who had a Sonin Lawful Matrimo- 


7% . 


ny, and who was grown to perfection, 
and had ſignalized himſelf in the Wars, 
and who was ever entirely beloved by 
him, ſhould difinherit him by ſo ſolemn 
an aſſeveration (which mult be afalſe one 
too) to cauſe his Brother to ſucceed in 
tis room. And whereas it is pretended. 
by ſome, that His Majeſties danger from 
his Brothers Counſels and Deſigns ma 

draw from him ſomething of this; beſide 
that they do not much Complement the 


King in this, it is clear, his Brother 'is 


not fo Popular, but that he may ſecure 
hin when he pleaſes, without hazard, if 
there were any ground for ſuch an ap- 
prehenſion., But we muſt in the next 
place ſuppoſe that the King's Affairs were 


the 
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the Parliament nothing :: withoat:: 
great miſchief, and inconvenience to king. 
telf and the Kingdom; then fay; Fxoutx 
not, but the Wiſdom of the Parkamey; I 
will find out divers Demands ant::Re. 
queſts to make to His Majeſty of greit- 
er benefit, and more neceſffary for- the 
good of his People than this would. be; 
which draws after it not only a preſent 
unſetlednefs, but the probable hazard'of 
Miſery and Devaſtation for many yeats 
to come, as has been proved. So thar 
on the one ſide the Parhament could not 
make a more unjuſtifiable'War tharu 
this Account, ſo they could not be Diſſol- | 
ved upon any occaſion wherein the People 
would not ſhew leſs diſcontenr-and re. 
ſentment, and for which the Courrtiers 
would not hope to have a better pretext, 
to ſtrive in thenext Choice to make their 
Arts and Endeavours more ſucceſsful in 
the Eletion of Members more ſuitable 
to their Deſigns for the continuance of 
their preſent miſ-government ; For if 
this Parliament do miſ-ſpend the Peoples | 

Mettle, which is now up, indriving that 
Nail which cannot go, they mult look 
to have it cool, and ſo the Ship - chis 

| OMe 
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Gommonwealth, which if they. pleaſe 
may be now in. 2 fair way of-- En- 
tearing into 'a Safe Harbour, will be dri- 
1 yen to; Sca again in a Storm, and muſt 
. | bopefor, and expect another favourable 
Wand to fave them ; and God knows 
when that:may. come.” - | 

-:* Nobie.. Yew. Well, Sir, your Reaſon- 
iogin; this point has — ſatisfied 
ume ; and the Doctor, _ e, was fo 
before as he averred, the ore pray Jer 
we on where we left. 

_ Eng. Gent. I cannot take fo much up- 
on me as to be DiQator in the Method 
| -&f our.-Cure, fince either of you is 2 
thouſand times better qualified for fuch 
an , and therefore ſhall henceforth 
defrreto. bean Auditor. | 

_ Sir, let _ =_ ſpend time 
in ents, but be to 
ceed in this baſinefs, —_—— dowdt — 
but as you have hherto wonderfully 


OI = fo you will gratifie us in 


es | _ ay Heel maſt obey you, but 
pray help me, and tell me in the firlt 
place, whether you do not both believe, 
that as the cauſa cauſarum of all = Di- 

ractt- 
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ſtractions is ( as..has-been: reds 
breach of our Government pan 


unmediate Cauſes are two: Firſt, The: 
great diſtruſt on both fades between. the; 
King and his People and Parliament the } 
firſt tearing that his Power will be ſo lek | 
. ſened by degrees, that at length it will | 
not be able to keep the Crown upon tug * 
head : And the latter ſeeing all things ih © 
diſorder, and that the Laws are not exss | 
cuted ( which is the ſecond of the. two ll 
Cauſes) fear the _ intends to 
the Government, and be Arbitrary. .  ; } 
Noble Ven. I am a Stranger, but } 
(though 1 never refle&ted* ſo much upon | 
the Original Cauſe, asI have done fincel 


heard on diſcourſe of it) yet I ever 


thought that thoſe two were the Cauſes F 


of the Unquietneſs of this Kingdom: I F 
mean the Jealouſie between the King and F- 


his People, and the Inexeeution of the } 
great Laws of Calling Parliaments An- Y 


nually, and letting them fit to diſpatch JF 


their Affairs, I underſtand this in the | 
time of His Majeſties Grand-Father, and ! 
Father, more than in His own Reign. 


Em | 


Sk Gent; Ten whoever can abſolute- 
21&=theſe two: Caulſcs aſleep for ever, 
will arrive to a' perfe&t Cure ; which I. 
edAaetve ro way of doing, but that the 
mg lhveagreat deal more Power or a 
earideallets: And you know that what 
oe out-of the King muſt. go into the 
People, and ſo-vicever/a : Inlomuch that 
che People: muſt have a great deal morg 
Power, 'or'a great deal lets: Now it is no 
queſtion, but either of theſe two, would 
father encreaſe their Power than dimi- 
niſh it; -ſo'that if this cannot be made up 
by the Wiſdom of this Age, we may ſee 
 Irthe next, that both the King will en- 
deavour to bealtogether without a Parlia- 
ment, andthe Parliament to be without 
a-King. ; 2 #02 £4, as Ox 
. Dott. Tbegin to ſmel}, that you would 
| be nibbling at the pretence which ſome. 
had before His Majeſties Reſtauration of 
a Commonwealth or Democracy. 


_ Eng, Gent. No, I abhor the thoughts 


of wiſhing, much leſs endeavouring any 
 ſach thing, during theſe Circumſtances 
we are now in; Thatis, under Oaths of 
Obedience to a Lawful King, And truly 
F any Themiſtocles ſhould make to 0s, | 
= * P Ch 
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ſuch « Propofal, I ſhould give the ſame 
Judgment concerning it, that Ariftides 
did in ſuch a Caſe, *Fhe Story 1s ſhort ; 
After the War between the Greeks and the 
Perſians was ended, and Xerxes driven 
out of Greece, the whole Fleet of the Gre- 
_ cian Confederates (except that of Athens 
which was gone home) lay in a great Ar- 
fenal (ſuch as were then in uſe) upon the 
Coatt of 4ttica; during their abode there, 
Themiſtocles harrangues ene day the Peo- 
ple of Athens (as was then the Cuſtome) 
and tells them, that he had 2 deſign in 
his head, which would be of Infinite pra- 
fit and advantage to the Commonwealth; 
But that it could not be executed with- 
out the Order and Authority of ther, 
and that 1t did likewiſe require ſecrefie, 
and if it weredeclared there in the Mar- 
ket-place, where Strangers as well as Ct- 
tizens might be preſent, it could not be 
concealed, and therefore propoſed it' to 
their confideration what fhould be done 
init, it was at length conchuded that 7he- 
miſtocles ſhould propoſe it to Arifides,and 
if he did next morning acquaint the Peo- 
_ ple that he gave his approbation to it, it 
ſhould be proceeded in : Themiffocles in- 
forms 


[21r} | 
forms him that the whole Fleer of their 
Confederates in the War againſt the Medes 
had betaken themfelves to the great Ar- 
_ fenal upon their Coaft, where they might 
be eaſily fired, and then the 4+henzaxs 
would remain abfoltute Mafters of the 
Sea, and ſo give Law toall Greece; when 
Ariftides came the next day to deliver his 
Judgment to the People, he told them 
that the bufineſs propoſed by Themiſts- 
cles, was indeed very advantagious, and 
profitable to the Azhexians ; But withal, 
the moſt Wicked and Villanous Attempt 
that ever was undertaken ; upon which 
_ it was wholly hidafide. And the fame 
Judgment dol give, Dottor, of your De- 
mocracy atthis tume. But to return to the 
place where I was, I do believe tha this 
difference may eafity be terminated very 
fairly, and that onr Houle need not be 
pulled down, and: a new one built; but 
may be very cafily repair'd, fo that it 
may hft many hundred years. 
Nokle. Ven. F begin to perceive that 
you aim at this, That the King mult give 
the: People more Power, as Henry the 
Third, and King Jo» did, or the Partia- 
ment muſt give the King more, as = 
P 2 al 
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aid they did in France in the time of 


Lewis the Eleventh, or elſe that it will 

come in time to a War again. | 
Eng. Gent. You may pleaſe to know, 
that in all times hitherto, the Parliament 
never demanded any thing of the King, 
wherein the Intereit and Government of 
| the Kingdom was concerned (excepting 
Ads of Pardon) but they founded their 
demands upon their Right, not only be- 
cauſe it might ſeem unreaſonable for them 
to beearneſt with him to give them that 
which was his own, but alſo becauſe they 
cannot chuſe but know, that all Powers 
which are Fundamentally and Lawtully 
in the Crown, were placed there upon 
the firſt Inſtitution of our Government ; 
to capacitate the Prince to Govern and 
Prote& his People: So that for the Par- 
liament to ſeek to take from him ſuch 
Authority, were to be fels de ſe, as we 
call a ſelſf-Homicide ; but as in ſome Di- 
ſtempers of the Body the Head ſuffers as 
well as the Inferiour parts, ſo that it is 
not poſlible for it, to order, dire& and 
provide for the whole Body as its Office 
requires, ſince the Wiſdom and Power 
which is placed there, is given by God 
| to 


 - 
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to that end; In which Caſe, though the 
Diſtemper of the Body may begin from 
the Diſcaſe of ſome other part, or from 
the maſs of Blood, or putrifa&tion of other 
Humours, yet ſince that noble part is ſo - 
affedted by it, that Reaſon and Diſcourſe 
fails, therefore to reſtore this again, - Re-- 
medies muſt be apply'd to, -and poſlibly 
Humours or Vapours drawn from the 
Head it ſelf, that ſo it may te able to 
Govern and Reign over the Body as it- 
did before, or elſe the whole Man, like 
a Slave, muſt be ruled and guided ab 


_ extrinſeco, that is by ſome Keeper: So it 


iS now with us, in our Politick Diſeaſe, 


" wheregranting (if you pleaſe) that the 


Diſtemper does not proceed from the 


_ Head, but the Corruption of other parts, 


yet in the Cure, Applications mult be 
made to the Head as well as to the Mem- 
bers, if we mean poor England ſhall re- 
cover its former perfe& health, and there- 
fore it will be found, perhaps, Eſſential 


to our Being, to ask ſometiung (1n the 


condition we now are) to which the King 


as yet may havea Right ; and which ex- 
cept he pleaſe to part with, the PLenome- 


#a of Government cannot beſalved; That 
$2 P 3 is, 
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i5, our Laws cannot be executed ; nor 
Magna Charta it felt made practicable ; 
and fo both Prince and People, that is, 
the Polity of Eng/aud muſt die of this 
Diſeaſe, or by this De/ir;um muſt be Go- 
verned, ab extrinſeco, andfall to the Lot 


of ſome Foreiga Power. | 
Noble Ven. But, Sir, ſince the buſi- 


neſs is come to this Dilemma, why may 


not the King ask more Power of the Par- 
liament as well as they of him ? 

Eng. Gent. No queſtion but our pre- 
ſent Counſellours and Courtiers would 
be nibbling at that bait again, if they had 
another Parliament that would take Pen- 
ſions for their Votes; But in one that is 
come freſh from the People, and under- 
ſtand their Sence and Grievances very 
well, IT hardly believethey will attempt 
it, for both Council and Parliament muſt 
needs know by this time-a-day, that the 
Cauſe of all our Diſtra&tions coming (as 
has been ſaid an hundred times) from the 
King's having a greater Power already 
than the condition of Property at this 
preſent can admit , » without Confuſion 
and Diſorder; Itis not like to mend Mat- 
ters for them to give him more, except 

they 
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they will deliver up to him at the ſame 
inſtant their Poſſeſſions, and Right to 
their Lands, and become Naturally and 
Politically his Slaves. 

Noble Yen. Since there mult be a vo- 
luntary p_ with Power, I fear your 
Cure will prove long and ineffteQual, and 
we Reconcllers ſhall, I fear, prove like 
our devout Cappuchin at Venice; this poor 
Mans name was Fra. Barnardino da Vadine, 
and was eſteemed a very holy Man, as 
well as an excellent Preacher, infomuch 
that he was appointed to Preach the Lenz 
Sermons in one of our principal Chur- 


 ches, which he performed at the begin- 


ing with ſo much Eloquence, and Ap- 
plauſe, that the Church was daily croud- 
ed three hours before the Sermon was to 
begin; the eſteem and veneration this 
oy Fryar was in, elevated his Spirit a 
ittle too high to be contained within 
the bounds ot Reaſon; but before his De- 
lirium was perceived, he told his Audito- 
ry one day, that the true Devotion of 
that People, and the care they had to 
come to hear his words Preached , had 
been ſo acceptable to God and to the Vir- 
gine, that they had vouchſafed to Inſpire 
P 4 lum 
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him with the knowledge of R—— 
which he did not doubt, but would make 
Men happy & juſt even in thisLite,8 that 
the Fleſh thould no longer luſtagainſt the 
Spirit ; but that. he would not acquaint 
them with it at that preſent, becanſe 
ſomething was to be done on their parts 
to make them capable of this great Bleſ- 
ſing, which was to pray zealouſ]y for a 
happy Succeſs upon his Endeavours, and 
to Faſt, and to viſit the Churches tothat 
end, therefore he deſired them to come 
the Wedneſday following to be made ac- 
quainted with this bleſſed Expedient, 
You may Imagine how deſirous our Peo- 
ple were, to hear ſomething more of this 
Fitth-Monarchy ; I will ſhorten my Sto- 
ry, and tell you nothing of what croud- 
ing there was all night, and what quar- 
relling for places in the Church; nor with 
what difficulty the Saf, who were ſent 
by the Magiſtrate to keep the Peace,and 
to make way for the Preacher to get into 
the Pulpit, did both ; But up he got, and 
after a long preamble of deſiring more 
Prayers, and Addreiiing himſelf to our 
Senate to Mediate with the Pope, that a 
week might be ſet apart for. a Jubilee and 
—_ 7: | Faſting 
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 Faſling-rhree days all over the Chriſti: 

an World, to ſtorm Heaven with Maſſes, 
Prayers, Faſting and Almes to proſper 
his Deſigns; he began to open the Mat- 
ter, that the Cauſe of all the Wickedneſs 
and Sin, and by Conſequence of all the 
Miſeries and Afﬀltion which is in the 
World, ariſing from the enmity which 
1s between God and the Devil, by which 
means God was often crofs'd in his In- 
_ tentions of good to Mankind here, and 
hereafter, the Devil by his temptations 
making us uncapable of the Mercy and 
Favour of our Creator, therefore he had 
_ a Deſign (with the helps before mention- 
cd) to mediate with Almighty God, That 
he would pardon the Devil, and receive 
him into tis Favour again after ſo long a 
time of Baniſhment and Impriſonment, 
and not to take all his Power from him, 
but to leave him fo. much as might do 
g00d to Man, and not hurt ; which he 
doubted not but he would imploy that 
way, after ſuch reconciliation was made, 
which his Faith would not let him que-_ 
ſtion. You may judge what the nutae- 
rous Auditory thought of this ; Tcan on- 
ly:tell you, that he had a differenc -= 

| O 
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of Company at his return, from what he 
had when he came, for the Men left him 
to the Boys, who with great Hoops in- 
ſtead of Acclamations, brought him to 
the Goxndola, which conveyed him to the 
Red:ntor, where he lodged ; And I never 
had the curioſity to enquire what became 
of him after. 

Do#Z. T thank you heartily for this In- 
termeſs; I ſee you have learnt ſomething 
in England : for, I allure you, we have 
been theſe twenty Years turning this, 
and all ſerious Diſcourſes, into Ridicule ; 
but yet your Similitude is very pat ; for 
in every Parliament that has been in Erg- 
land theſe ſixty Years, we have had no- 
table Conteſts between the Seed of the 
Serpent, and the Seed of the Woman. 

Eng. Gent. Well Sir, we have had a 
Michael here in our Age, who has driven 
out Lucifer, and reſtored the true Deity 
to his Power : but where Omnipotency 
is wanting (which differs the Frier's Caſe 
and mine) the Devil of Civil War and 
Confuſion may get up again, if he be not 
laid by Prudence and Vertue, and better 
Conjurers than any we have yet at 


Court. 
Noble 
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Noble Yen. Well Gentlemen, I hope 
you have pardoned me for my Farce, 
But, to bea little more ſerious, pray tell 
me how you will induce the King to 
' give up ſo much of his Right as may ſerve 
your turn? Would you have the Parlia- 
ment make War with himagain ? 

Erg. Gent. There cannot, nor ought 
to be, any Change, but by His Majeſty's 
free Conſent ; for beſides, that a War is 
to be abhorred by all Men that love their 
Country, any Conteſt of that kind in 
this Caſe (v/z. to take away the lea(t part 
of the Kings Right) could be juſtified by 
no man living. I fay, beſides that, a Ci» 
vil War = OI 1n our = Pow 
was founded (at | eten 
on Defence of the People's own Rhee: 
In which, — they had as clear a 
Victory in the end, as ever any Conteſt 
upon Earth had, yet could they never 
_ reap the leaſt advantage ia the World by 
it : but went from one Tyranny to ano- 
ther, from Barebones Parliament, to 
Cromwe/'s Reign ; from that, to a Cons 
mittee of Satety ; leaving thoſe Grave 
Men, who managed Aﬀairs at the begin- 
ning, amazed to ſee new Men, and mw 

[ins 
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Principles Governing Enz/and. And this 

induced them to Co-operate to bring 
_ things back juſt where they were before 


_ the War, Therefore this Remedy will | 


be either none, or worſe than the Diſeaſe - 
It not being. now as it was in the Barons 
time, when the Lord who led out his 
Men, could bring them back again when 
he pleaſed, and Rule them in the mean 
time, being his Vaſſals. But now there - 
is no Man of ſo much Credit, but that 
one who behaves himſelf bravely in the 
War, ſhall out-vye him, and, poſlibly, 
be able to do what he pleaſes with the 
Army and the Government : Andin this 
corrupt Ape, it 1s ten toone, he will ra- 
ther do Hurt than Good with the Power 
he acquires. But becauſe you ask me 
| how we would perſwade the King to this? 
I anſwer, by the Parliament's humbly 
Remonſtrating to His Majeſty, that it 1s 
his own Intereſt, Preſervation, Quiet 
and true Greatneſs, to put an end to the 
Diſtra&tions of his Subjects, and that it 
cannot be done any other way, and to 
deſire him toenter into debate with ſome 
Men Authorized by them, to fee if there 
can be any other means than what => 

| all 
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ſhall offer to compoſe things : if they find 
there may, then-to embrace it, other- 
wiſe to in{iſt upon their own Propofals : 
and it in the end they cannot obtain thoſe 
Requeſts, which they think the only eſ- 
{ential means to preſerve their Country, 
then to beg their Diſmiſſion, that they 
may not ſtay, and be Partakers in the 
Ruin of it. Now, my Reaſons why the 
King will pleaſe to grant this, after the 
through diſcuſling of it, are two. . Firſt, 
Becaule all great Princes have ever made 
up Matters with their Subjects upon ſuch 
' Conteſt, without coming to Extremi- 
ties. The two Greateſt, and moſt Valiant 
of our Princes, were Edward the Firſt, 
and his Grandchild Edward the Third : 
theſe had very , great Demands made 
them by Parliaments, and granted them 
all; as you may ſee upon the Statute- 
Book. Edward the Second, and Richard 
the Second, on the contrary, refuſed all 
things till they were brought to Extre. 
mity. There is Memorable Example in 
the Greek Story of Zheopompus King of 
Sparta ; whoſe SubjeQs finding the Go- 
vernment in diſorder for want: of ſome 
Perſons that might be a Check upon the 
oratc 
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reat Power of the King, propofed to 

im the Creation of the Ephores (Officers 
who made that City fo Great and Famous 
afterwards.) The King finding by their 
Reaſons (which were unanfwerable, as I 
think ours now are,) that the whole Go- 
vernment of Sparta was near its Ruin, 
without ſuch a Cure; and conſidering 
that he had more to loſe in that Diſorder 
than others, freely granted their dehres ; 
for which being derided by his Wite, who 
asked him what a kind of Monarchy he 
would leave to his Son? anfwered, a ve- 
ry good one, becauſe it will be a very 
laſting one. Which brings on my Second 
Reafon, for which I believethe King will 
grant theſe things ; becaufe he cannot 
any way mend himſelf, nor his Condi- 
tion, it he do nor. 

Noble Yen. You have very fully con- 
vinced me of two things: Firſt, That we 
have no reaſon to. expect or believe that 
the Parliament will ever increafe the 
Kings Power : And then, that the King 
cannot by any way found himſelf a New, 
and more abſolute Monarchy, except he 
can alter the Condition. of Property, 
which I think we may take tor granted 


to 
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to be impoſſible. But yet, I know nor 
why we may not ſuppoſe that (although 
he cannot eſtabliſh to all Poſterity ſuch 
an Empire) he may, notwithſtanding, 
change the Government at the preſent ; 
and calling Parliaments no more, admi- 
niſter it by force, as it is done in France, 
for ſome good time. 

Eng. Gent. in France it has been along 
Work ; and although that Tyranny was 
begun , as has heen faid, by Petition 
from the State themſelves, not to be af- 
ſembled any more ; yet the Kingsfince, 
in time of great DiſtraQtton, have thought 
fit to convocate them again ; as they did 
in the Civil Wars thrice : Once at Orle- 
ans, and twice at Blow. Iwould not re- 
peat what I have ſo tediouſly diſcourſed 
of concerning France already, but only 
to intreat you to remember that our Na- 
tion has no fuch poor and numerous Gen- 
try, which draw better Revenues from 
the King's Purſe,than they can from their 
own Eſtates;all our Country People con- 
ſifting of Rich Nobility and Gentry, of 
Wealthy Yeomen, and of Poor Younger 
Brothers, who have little or nothing. 
and can never raiſe their Companies, if 


they 
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they ſhould get Commiſſions; withour: 


_ their Elder Brothers Ailiſtance amongtb 


his Tenants, or elſe with the free conſent 


and deſire of the People , which, :40 thus? 
be atiorded them-- 


caſe, would hardly 


% 


+» 
by 


% 


But we will ſuppoſe there be idle People. 


enough to make an Army, and that the- 
King has Money enough to Arm and- 
grant too, to @- 
void tediouſneſs (although I donot think : 
it pollibie) that the People will at the firſt, 

for fear, receive them into their Houles, 


Raile them: And I will 


and Quarter them againſt Law ; nay , 


pay the Money which ſhall be by Illegal- 
EdiQs, impoſed upon the Subjects to pay 


them; Yet 1s it poſſible An Army can 
continue any time to enflave their own 


Country 2 Can they reſiſt the Prayers,- 
or the Curles of their Fathers, Brothers, 


Wives, Mothers, Siſters, and of all Per- 
ſons wherever they trequent. 


of very ſhort Continuance; who being 


in chief Magiſtracy and Credit in. their 
Commonwealths, by means of Soldiers: 


and Sate4ites, uſurped the Soveraigaty: 


But did ever any of them, excepting:Do- : 
nyfius, leave it to his Family 2 Many- Ar-- 


MUCS. 


Upon I | 
this Account all the Greet Tyrants were. 
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mies of the Natives have deſtroyed Ty- 
rannies : So the Decemvirate was ruined 
at Rome , the Targuins expelled before 
that: Our own Country has been a Stage, 
even inour time, where this Tragedy has 
been ſufficiently a&ted ; for the Army, 
after the War was done, fearing the Mo- 
narchy ſhould be reſtored again, held 
Councils, got Agitators ; and though 
there were often very ſevere Executions 
upon the Ring-leaders, did at length, b 
their perſeverance, neceſſitate their ON. 
cers to joyn-with them ( having man 
ood Heagd-pieces of the Party to adviſe 
-_ :) and ſo broke all Treaties. And 
th&Parhament too, adhering to a ſmall 
Party of them who conſented to lay aſide 
Kingly Government , and afterwards 
drove them away too,fearing they would 
continue to Govern in an Oligarchy. I 
am far from approving this way they 
uſed, in which they brokeall Laws, Dt 
vine and Humane, Political and Moral: 
But I urge it only to ſhew how eaſily an 
Army of Natives is to be deluded with 
the Name of Liberty, and brought to 
= down any thing which their Ring- 
eaders tell them tends to enſlaving their 
Country. *Tis true, this Army was at- 
terwards 
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terwards cheated by their General ; who 
- without their Knowledge , . much leſs 
' Conſent, one Morning, ſfudtenly made 
himſelf Tyrant of his Country. It 15 as 
true, that their Reputation (not their 
Arms) ſupported him in that State for 
ſome time; but it is certain that they 
did very often, and to the laſt, refuſe to 
be inſtrumental to levy Moneys, though 
for their own Pay : and ſo he, againit 
tis Will, was fain to call from tune to 
time Parliamentary Conventions. And 
it is moſt certain that he did, in the Sick- 
neſs of which he died, often complain 
that his Army would not go a ſtep faggher 
with him - and, de fadto, ſome Months 
after his death, they did dethrone fs 
Son, and reſtore the Remainder of the 
old Parliament, upon promiſe made to 
them in ſecret (by the Demagogue of 
that Aſſembly) that a Commonwealth 
ſhould be ſpeedily framed and ſetled. - - 
Notvle Yen. Sir, I am fatisfied that an 
Army rajſed hereon a ſudden, and which 
never faw an Enemy, could not be 
bronght to a& ſuch high things for, the 
Ruin' of their own Government.z: nor 
poſſibly, would be wy way.able toreſill 
the Fury and Inſurrection of the People: 
HO } _ out 


EEECCCCEELRCE——_————— 
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"Bet-whac ſay youof a Forreign Arm z 


raiſed by your King abroad, and brought 


' over, whoſe Officers and Soldiers ſhall 


have no Acquaintance or Relations a» 
1monglt the People here. | 

Eng. Gent. All Forces of that kind muſt 
be either Auxiliartes or Mercenaries ; 
Auxiliaries are fach as are ſent by ſome 
Neighbour Prince or State, with their 
own Colours, and paid by themſelves ; 
though poſſibly, the Prince who demands 
them may furniſh the Money Theſe 
uſually return home again, when the oc- 
caſion, for which they were demanded; 
is over : But whether they do or not, if 
if they be not mixed and over-ballanged 
with Forces which depend upon the 
Prince whocalls them, but that the whole 
Weight and Power lies in them, they will 
certainly, firſt or laſt, ſeize that Country 
for their own Soveraign, And as for 
Mercenaries, they muſt be raiſed ('tis 
true) with the Money of the Prince who 
needs them, but by the Authority and 
Credit of ſome Great Perſons who are ta 
Lead'and Command them ; And theſe, in 
dl Occaſions, have made their own Com- 
mander Prince;as F, Sforzg at MHilandrove 
ont. by this trjck the Yiſcon7i , ancient 
+ C 4 Juke: 
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Dukes of that State, and the Mamalukes 
in Ezypt made themſelves a Military 
Commonwealth. So that the way of an 
Army here would either be no Remedy 
at all, or one very much worſe than the 
Diſeaſe to the Prince himſelt. 

Noble Yen. Well Sir, I begin to be of 
Opinion, that any -thing the King can 
grant the Parliament ( eſpecially ſuch a 
Parliament as this is, which-conſiſts of 
Men of very great Eſtates, and ſo can 
have no Interett to defire Troubles) will 
not be ſo inconvenient to him, as to'en- 
deavour to break the Government b 
force, But why may he not, for this 
time, by ſoothing them, and offering 
them preat Alliances abroad for the Inte- 
reſt of Eng/and, and ballancing Matters 
in Exrope more eaven than they have 
been; and, in fine, by offering them a 
War with the French, to which Nation 
they have ſo great a hatred; lay them 
aſſeep, and get good ſtore of Mony, and 
ſtave off this ſevere Cure you ſpeak of, 

at leaſt, for ſome time longer > © 
Eng. Gent, There has been ſomething 
of this done too lately ; and theres a 
Gentleman lies in the Tower, whe 15:to 
anſwer for it. But you may pleaſe to 
| ICICT - 
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underſtand, that there ts fearce any 
amonegſt the middle ſort of People, much 
leſs within the Walls ef the Houſe of 
Commons, who do not perfectly know, 
that we can have no. Alliance with any 
Nation inthe World that will gnifie any 
thing to them, or to our felves, till oyr 
Government be redreſſed and new model- 
led. And therefore, though there were 
an Army Landed in this Iifand, yet that 
we muſt begin there, before we are fit 
to repulke them , or defend our ſelves. 
And the fear and fenſe of this People uni« 
verſally 1s, that if we ſhould have: any 
War, either for our own Concerns, or 
for thoſeof our Allies, whilſt Matters re- 
main as they do at home, it would cer- 
tainly come to this paſs ; that either be- 
ing beaten, we ſhould ſubje& this King- 
dom to an Invaſion, at a time when we 
are ina very ill condition to repell it ; or 
elfe, if we were Vidorious, that our 
Courtters and Counſellors 7 fragrante, or 


as the French cry, d'emble, would employ 


that Mettle and good Fortune to try ſome 
fuchConcluſions at home as we have been 


_ difcourſing of. And therefore, if any War 
- ſhould beundertaken withoutParliament, 
. you ſhould ſee the People rejoyce asmuch 


; at 
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at any diſaſter our Forces ſhould receive: 
as they did when the Scots ſeized the four 
Northern Connties in 1639. or before 

that, when we were beaten at the Iſle of :/ 


Rhee, or when we had any Loſs in the 


laſt War with Z0/and. And this Joy is 
not ſo unnatural as it may ſeem to thoſe . 


who do not conſider the Cauſe of it ; 
which is the breach of our old Govern- 
ment, and the neceſſity our Governors 
are under to make ſome new Experi- 
ments : Andthe fear we are in, that any 
Proſperity may make them able to try 
them, either with Effect, or at leaſt with 
Impunity, Which Conſideration' made 
a Court-Droll fay lately to His Majeſty, 
(who ſeemed to wonder why his Subjects 
hated the French ſo much ; ) Sir, it is be- 
cauſe you love them, and eſpouſe-their 
Intereſt : And if you would diſcover this 
Truth clearly, you may pleaſe to make 
War with the King of France ; and then 
you ſhall ſee, that this People will nor 
only love them, but take their parts, and 
wiſh them Succeſs ; but will exceedingly 
rejoyce when they are Victorious in ſink- 
ing your Ships, or defeating your Forces. 


And this is ſufficient to-anſwer your Pro- - 


poſal for Alliances abroad, and for a War 
with 
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with Fraxce, Beſides this (to wind. all -. 
u2 ina Word) it 1s not to be imagined; . 
that ſo good and wiſe a Prince as we have - 
at this time ſhould ever be induced (when 
he comes to underſtand perfe&tly his own 
Condition) to let his own Intereſt (grant- 
ing his Power to be ſo, which is very - 
falte) conteſt with the Satety and Preſer- 
vation of his People, for which only it 
was given him ; or that he will be any 
way tenacious of ſuch Prerogatives, as 
now, by a natural Revolution of Political 
Circumſtances, are ſo far from continu- 
ing uſeful to his Governing the People, 
that they are the only Remora and Ob- 
ſtacle of all Government, Settlement and 
Order. For His Majeity muſt needs 
know, that all Forms of regulating Man- 
kind under Laws were ordained by God 
and Man,for the Happineſs andSecurity of - 
the-Governed,and not for the Intereſt and 
Greatneſs of thoſe who Rule;unleſs where 
there is Me-/jor Naturain the Caſe.So God 
Governs Man for his own Glory only,and 
Men Reign over Beaſts for their own Uſe 
and Seryice;and wherean Abſolute Prince. 
rules over his ownServants whom he teeds. 
and pays (as we have faid,) or the Maſtcr. 
of a great and numerous Family Governs 

i Q 4 "his 
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his Houſhold ; they are bath bound+by> 


the: Law of God and Nature, and by- 
their own Intereſt, to do them Juſtice, 
and not Z»{exnire or Tyranize over them, 
more than the necetiity of preſerving 
their Empire and Authority requires. 

Dod. But Sir, contidering the difticuls- 
ty which will be found in the King,. and 
pollibly in the Parliament too, to come- 
up to fo great an alteration at the firſt, 
and the danger that may happen by our 
remaining long in this unſetled Condi- 
tion, which does hourly expoſe us to in- 
numerable hazards, both at home, and 
trom abroad; why may we not begin, 
and lay the Foundation now, by remov= 
ing all His Majeſty's preſent Council by 
Parliament ; whichis nonew thing, but 
hath been often practiſed in many Kings 
Reigns? 

Eng. Gent. Firſt, the Council, that is, 
the Privy Council which you mean, is 
no-part of our Government, as we may 
have occaſion to ſhew hereafter, nor 1s. 
the King obliged by any Fundamental 
Law, or by any Act of Parliament to 
hearken to their Advice,or ſo much as ta 
ask.it;: andif. you. ſhould make one'on 
purfo.e, beſides that it would, not beſo 
"FE efte&tual 
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effettual as what we may propoſe , it- 


would be full as hard to go down either: 
with King or Parliament. But befides all 
this;'you would ſfeeſome of thefe Coun- 
ſellours ſo nominated by Parliament,per- 
haps prove honeſt, and then they would 
be forced to withdraw as ſome lately did, 
becauſe they found, I ſuppoſe, that till 
the Adminiſtration be alter'd, it is im- 
potſibie that their Councils can be 1im- 
braced, or any thing be acted by them 
which may tend to the good of their 


/ Country, thoſe who have nor fo great 


aſence of Honour and Integrity , will 
be preſently corrupted by their own Ine 
tereſt, whilſt the Prince 1s left in poſleſſi- 
on of all thoſe baits and means to anſwer 
ſuch Mens expettations : It being moſt 
certain, that it you have a multy Veſſel, 
and by conſequence diſlike the Beer which 


- comesSout of ir, and draw it out, caufin 


the Barrel to be immediately filld wit 
good and found Liquor is certain by. ex- 
rience, that both your new Drink, and 
all rhat ever you ſhall put into the Cask, 
till it be taken in pieces,and the Pipes fha- 
ved,, and new model'd, will be full as 
muſty, and unſavoury as the firft whicts 
you found fault with, wn 
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Noble Yea. Now, - Sir, I think we are 
at an end of our Queſtions, andI for my 


part am convinced, that as the King can- . 


not better himſe!lfany way by falling out . - 
with his People at this time, fo that his 


goodneſs and wiſdom is ſuch, that he will 
rather chuſe to imitate the moſt glorious 
' andgenerous of his Predeceſlors, as Ed 

ward the Firſt, and Edward the Thard, 
than thoſe who were of leſs worth, 
arid more unfortunate, as Edward the 
Second, and Richard the Second. And 
therefore we are riow ready to hear,what 
you would think fit to ask of ſo excel- 
lent a Prince. 

' Exp. Gent, I never undertook to be fo 
preſumptuous ; there is a Parliament to 


ſit ſpeedily, and certainly they are the fit- 


. teſt every way to ſearch into ſuch mat- 
ters; and to anticipate their wiſdom 
would be unreaſonable, and might give 
them juſt offence. But becauſeall this tit- 


tle tattle may not go for nothing, I ſhall 


preſume to give you my thouglits, how 
the Cure muſt be wrought, without de- 
ſtending to particulars. The Cauſe Im- 
mediate (as we have ſaid) of our Diſeaſe, 
isthe inexecution of our Laws ; and it is 
moſt true, that when that is alter'd for 


- the. 
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the better, and that all our Laws are duly 
executed, we are in health; for as we can 
never have the entire benefit of them, till - 
our Goyernrnent is upon a right Baſis; fo 
whenever we enjoy this happineſs, to | 
have the full benefit of thoſe Conſticuti- - 
ons,. which were made by our Anceſtors 
for our ſafe and orderly living, our Go- 
vernment 1s upon a right Baſis; therefore 
we mult enquire into the Cauſe why our 
Laws are not executed, & when you have. 
found and taken away that Caule, all is 
well. The Cauſe can be no other 
than this, That the King is told and does 
believe, that moſt of thete great Charters 
or Rights of the People, of which wenow 
chiefly treat, are againſt his Majeſties In- 
tereſt, though this be very talſe (as has 
been ſaid) yet we will not diſpute it at 
this time, but takeit for granted, ſo that 
the King having the Supream execution 
of the Laws in his hand,cannot be reafon- 
ably ſuppoſed to be willing to execute 
them whenever hecan chuſe whether he 
will doitor no; it being natural for eve- 
ry man not to do any thing againſt his 
own Intereſt when he cm helpit; now | 
when you have thought well what it 
1 ſhould be that gives the King a Liberty: 
: | £0 
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to chuſe whether any part of the Law 
ſha{l be currant or no, you will find thae 
itis the great Power the King enjoys in 
the Government; when the Parliament 
hath diſcovered this, they will nodoubt 
demand of his Majeſty an abatement of 
his Royal Prerogative in thoſe matters 
only which concern our enjoyment of 
eur All, that is our Lives, Liberties and. 
Eſtates, and leave his Royal Power entire 
and untoycht in all the other branches of 
1t, when this 1s done, we ſhall be as if 
fome great Heroe had performed the ad- 
venrure of diflolving the Inchantment 
we have been under js many years. And 
all our Statutes from the higheſt to the 
loweſt, from Magna Charta to that for 
burying in Woollen will be current, and 
we ſhall neither fear the bringing in Po- 
pery, nor Arbitrary Power in the Inter- 
vals of Parliament, neither will there be 
any Difſentions inthem ; all Cauſes of Fa- 
ions between the Country and Court- 
party beingentirely aboliſht; ſo that the 
People ſhall have no reaſon to diſtruſt 
- their Prince, nor he them. 

Dot. You make us a fine Golden Age, 
| ur after all this will you not be plealcd 
to ſhew us a ſmall proſpett of this Canaar, 
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or Country of reſt ; will you not youch- 
fate to particulariſe a little what Powers 
there are.in the King, which you would 
have diſcontinued : would you have ſuca 
Prerogatives abolithed, or placed elſe- 
where 2? | 
-- Eng. Gent, There can be no Govern- 
ment 1f they be aboliſhed. ButI will not 
be likea Man who refuſes to ſing amongſt 
his Friends at their entreaty, becauſe he 
has an ill Voice; I will rather ſuffer my 
ſelf to be laught at by you in delivering 
my ſmall Judgment in this Matter, bur 
ſtil with this Proteſtation, that I do be- 
ſieve: that an Infinity of Men better qua- 
It&'d than my ſelf for ſuch ſubhme Mart- 


ters, and mnch more the Houſe of Com- 


mons, who repreſent the Wiſdom as well 
as the Power of this Kingdom, may find 


outa far better way, than my poor Parts 


and - Capacity can ſuggeſt. The Power 
then which now being in the Crown do 
hinder the execution of our Laws, and 
prevent by conſequence our happineſs 
and ſettlement, are four ; The abſolute 


Power of making War and Peace, Trea- 


ties and Alliances with all Nations in the 


World, by which means, by Ignorant 
-Counſellours, or V/icked Miniſters, many 


of 
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of our former Kings have made Confede. 
rations and Wars, very contrary, and de- 
ſtructive to the Intereſt of Exg/and, and 
by the unfortunate managemeat of thein 
have often put the Kingdom in great ha- 
zard of Invaſion : Beſides that, as long as 
there is a diſtinction made between the 
Court Party and that of the Country, 
there will everbe a Jealouſie in the Peo- 
ple, that thoſe wicked Counlellours (who 
may think they can be ſate no other way) 
will make Alliances with Powerful Prin- 
ces, in which there may be a ſecret Arti- 
cle by which thoſe Princes ſhall ſtipulate 
to aſliſt them with Forces upon a ſhort 
warning tocurb the Parliament, and poſ- 
ſibly to change the Government. And this 
apprehenfion in the People will be the 
leſs unreaſonable, becauſe Oliver Cromwel 
(the great Pattern of ſome of our Cour 
tiers) 1s notoriouſly known to have In- 
ſerted an Article, in his Treaty with Car- 
dinal Mazzarin, during this King of 
France's Minority, That he ſhould be af- 
ſiſted with ten thouſand Men from France 
upon occaſion to preſerve and defend him 
in his Uſurped Government, againſt His 
Majeſty that now.1s, or the People of Eng- 
/and, or in fine, his own Army, whoſe ” 

volt 
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volt he often feared. The Second preat 
Prerogative the King enjoys, 15 the ſole 
Diſpoſal and Ordering of the Militia by 
Sea and Land, Raiſing Forces, Garrifon- 
ing and Fortifying places, Setting out 
Ships of War, ſo tar as he can do all this 
without putting Taxations upon the Peo- 
ple; and this not only in the Intervals of 
Parliament,but even during their Seſlion, 
fo that they cannot raiſe the -Train-bands 
of the Country or City to guard them- 
ſelves, or ſecure the Peace of the King- 
dom. The third point 1s, That it 1s in 
His Majeſties Power to Nominate and 

Appoint as he pleaſes, and tor what time 
he thinks fit, all the Officers of the King- 
dom that are of Truſt or Profit, both 
Civil, Military, and Eccleſiaſtical.(as they 
will be called) except where there is Fas 
patronatus ; Theſe two laſt Powers may 
furniſh a Prince who will hearken to ill 

deſigning Counſellours, with rhe means 
either of Invading the Government by 

Force, or by his Judges and other Crea- 

tures undermining it by Fraud ; Eſpeci- 
2ily by enjoying the Fourth Advantage, 
which is the Laying out and Imploying. 
as he pleaſes, all the Publick Revenues of 
the Crown or Kingdom, and that with: 
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out having any regard (except he thinks 
fit) to CG of the N | _y or any 
other thing that concerns the Safety of 
the Publick. So that all theſe Four great 
Powers, as things now ſtand, may be ad- 
operated at any time, as well to deſtroy 
and ruine the good Order and Govern- 

ment of the State, asto preſerve and -fup- 


port it as they ought to do. 
Nob. Yen. But if you diveſt the King 


of theſe Powers, will you have the Par- 
liament ſit always to Govern theſe 
Matters ? 

Eng. Gent. Sir, I would not diveſt the 
King of them, much leſs would I have 
the Parliament aſſume rhem, or perpetu- 
ate their Sitting : They are a Body more 
fitted to make Laws, and puniſh the 
Breakers of them, than to execute them. 
I would have them therefore petition His 
Majeſty by way .of Bill, that he will 

leaſe to exerciſe theſe four great Magna- 
za of Government, with the Conſeat of 
-four ſeveral Councils tobe appointed for 
that end, and not otherwiſe ; that is, 
with the Conſent of the Major part of 
them, if any of them diſſent. In all 
which Councils His Majeſty, or who 


| he pleaſes to appoint, ſhall preſide; the 
Councils 
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Councils tg. be. named in Parliament ; 
ft all the number, and every Year if- 
terwards a_ third part: So each Year a 
third part ſhall go out, and a Recruit 'of 
an equal number come in : And in three: 
Years. they ſhall be all new, and no Per- 
ſan.to.come into that Council, or any 
other. of the four, till he have kept out 
of any of them full three Years, being as 
longs he was in. And thisI learnt trom 
your Quarantia's at Venice  and-the Uſe 
15.excellent ; for being in ſuch a Circula- 
tion, and ſure to have their Intervals -of 
Power, they will neither grow ſo inſo- 
lent as to brave their King, nor will the 
Prince have any occaſion to corrupt thera, 
although he had the meansto doit,which 
in- this new Model he cannot have. 
Theſe Men in their ſeveral Councils 
ſhould have noother Inſtructions, but to 
diſpoſe of all things, and act in their fe- 
yeral Charges, for the Intereſtand Glery 
of England; and ſhall be Anſwerable to 
Parliament, from tiine to time, for any 
malicious or adviſed Miſdemeanor : only 
that Council which manages the Publick 
Revenue, ſhall (beſides a very capious 
and Honourable Revenue which thall be 
left to His Majeſty's _ -for. —_ 
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Entertainment, as belongs to the Splen= 
dor and Majeſty of the Government ) 
have Inſtructions to ſerve His Majeſty 
(if he pleaſes to command them, and not 
otherwiſe) in the regulating and order- 
ing his Oeconomy and Houthold ; and if 
they ſhall ſee it neceſſary, for extraordi- 
nary Occaſions of treating Foreign Prin- 
ces and Ambaſſadors, or Preſenting them, 
and the like Oſtentation of Greatneſs; to 
conſent with His Majeſty moderately to 
charge the Revenue to that end. I veri- 
ly believe that this Expedient is much 
more effec&ual than either the 7Fu/tit:a of 
Aragon was, or the Ephores of Sparta : 
Who being to check the King almoſt in 
every thing, without having any ſhare 
in his Councils, or underſtanding them, 
could not chuſe but make a ſullen poſture 
of Aﬀairs; whereas theſe both ſeem, and 
really are the King's Miniſters, only ob- 
liged by Parliament to act faithfully and 
honeſtly ; to which, even without that, 
all other Counſellors are bound by Oath. 
As for the other Council, now called the 
Privy Council, the King may ſtill pleaſe 
to continue to nominate them at his plea- 
ſure, ſo they a& nothing in any of the 
Matters properly within the ng” 
| ® 
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of theſe four Councils, but meddle with 
the Afﬀairs of Merchants, Plantations, 
Charters,and other Matters, to which the. 
Regal Power extendeth. And provided 
that His Majeſty call none of the Perſons 
employed in theſe other four Councils 
during their being ſo, nor that this Coun- 
cil do any way intermeddle withany At- 
fairs, Criminal or Civil, which are to be 
decided by Law, and do belong to the 
Juriſdi&tions of other Courts or Magi- 
ſtrates; they being no eſtabliſhed Tudi. 
catory, or Congregation, which either 
our Government or Laws do take notice 
of (as was ſaid before) but Perſons con- 
gregated by the King, as his Friends and 
faithful Subje&s, to give him their Opi- 
nion in the Execution of his Regal Office. 
As for Example, the King does exerciſe, 
at this time, a Negative Voice as to Bills 
preſented to him by the Parliament , 
which he claims by Right; no Man ever 
ſaid that the Privy Council had a Nega- 
tive Voice; yet former Kingsdid not only 
ask their Advice as to tke paſling or not 
paſſing of ſuch Bills, but often decided * 
the Matter by their Votes ; which, al- 
though it be a high Preſumptionin them, 
when they venture to give him Counſel 
R 2 Con- 
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contrary to what is given him by lus grea- 
teſt Council, yet neverany of them have 
been queſtioned for it ; being looked up- 
on as private Men, who ſpeak according 
to the beſt of their Cunning, and fuch as 
have no publick Capacity at all. Bur if 
this benot fo, and that this Council have 
ſome Foundation in Law, and ſome pub- 
Iick Capacity, T with in this new Settle- 
ment it may: be made otherwile, and that 
His Majeſty pleaſe to take their Counſel 
in private ; but ſummon no Perſons to 
appear before them ; much leſs give them 
Authority to ſend for in Cuſtody, or Im- 
prifon any Subje&t, which may as well 
be done by the Judges and Magittrates ; 
who, if Secrecy be required; may as well 
be Sworn to Secrecy as theſe Gentlemen; 
and T believe can keep Counſel as well, 
and give it too, 

Noble Yer. But would you have none 
to manage State Afﬀairs, none Impriſoned 
tor ſecret Confpiracies, and kept till they 
can e fully- diſcovered? you have made 
an Act here lately. about Impriſonments, 
that every Perſon ſhall have his Zabeas 
Corpus, T think you call it: ſo that no 
Man, for what occaſion ſoever, can lie 
in Prifon above a Night, but the _ 

| mu 
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ment from one of theſe Four Councils 
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muſt be revealed, though there be great 
cauſe for the concealing it. 

Eng. Gent, This Act you mention , 
and a great many more which we have 
tothe ſame purpoſe, that is, againſt Ille- | 
gal Impriſonments, ſhews that for a long + | 
time the Power over Men's Purſes has » »+/-* 
been exerciſed (under His Majeſty) by © 
ſuch as were very likely, rather to em- 
ploy it ill than well ; (that is) would ra- 
ther Impriſon ten Men for Honourable 
Actions ; ſuch as ſtanding for the People's 
Rights in Parliament, retuſing to pay Il- 
legal Taxes, and the like, than one for 
projefting and inventing Illegal Mono- 
polies, or any other kind of oppreſling 
the People. This made firſt Magna Char- 
ta, then the Petition of Right, and divers 
other Acts beſides this laſt, take that 
Power quite away, and make the Law 
and the Judges the only Diſpoſers of the 
Liberties of our Perſons. And it may be, 
when the Parliament ſhall ſee the Fruit 
of this Alteration we are now diſcour- 
ſing of, and that State Aﬀairs are in bet- 
ter hands, they may think fit to provide 
that a Return, or Warrant of Impriſon- 


| 


(which I ſuppoſe will have a Power of 
R 3 Cam- 
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Commitment given them, as to Perſons 
appearing Delinquents before them ) 
wherein itſhall be expreſſed, That if the 
'Publick is like to ſufter or be defrauded, 
1f the Matter be immediately divulged ; 
I fay in this Caſe, the Parliament may 
pleaſe to make it Lawful, for the Judge 
to delay the Bailing of him for ſome 
ſmall time, becauſe it 1s not to be judg- 
ed, that theſe Counſellours ſo choſen,and 
ſo inſtructed, and to continue ſo ſmall a 
time, will uſe this Power ll ; eſpecially 
being accountable tor any abuſing of it 
to the next Parliament. And I ſuppoſe 
the Parliament, among(t other Proviſions 
in this behalf, will require that there 
ſhall be a Regiſter kept- of all the Votes 
of thele ſeveral Councils, with the names 
as well of thoſe who conſented, as of 
ſuch who diſſented: And as to the former 
part of your Queſtion, whether I would 
have none to manage State Afﬀairs; [I 
think there are very few State Afﬀairs 
that do not concern either Peace and War 
and Treaties abroad, the management 
of the Arms, Militia, and poſſe Comita- 
tus at home; the —_— of all the 
Publick Moneys, and the Election of 
all Officers whatſoever ; the other pos 
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of State Aﬀairs, which are Making and 
Repealing of Laws,puniſhing high Crimes 
againſt the State, with Levying and Pro- 
portioning all manner of Impolitions up- 
on the People, this is reſerved to the Par- 
liament it felf; and the Execution of all 
Laws to the Judges, and Magiſtrates ; 
And I can think of no other Afﬀairs of 


| State than theſe. 


Do#. Do you intend that the Council. 
for chuſing Officers ſhall Ele& them of 
the King's Houſhold, that 1s, his Menial 
Servants ? 

Eng. Gent. No, that were unreaſon- 


able, except any of them have any Juriſ- 


diction in the Kingdom, or any place or 
preheminence in Parliament annexed to - 
ſuch Office,but in theſe things which con- 
cern the Powers and Juriſdictions of theſe 
ſeveral Councils (wherein, /a guardia del- 
la laberta, as Machiavil calls it , is now 
to be placed) I ſhall not preſume to ſay 
any thing, but aſſure your ſelf, if ever it 
come to that, it will be very well di- 
geſted in Parliament, they being very 
good at contriving ſuch Matters, and 
making them practicable, as well as at 
performing all other Matters that concern 
the Intereſt and greatneſs of the Kingdom. 
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Do, T have thought that the Ephores 
of Sparta-were an admirable Magittracy, 
not only for the Intereſt of the People, 
but likewiſe for the preſervation of the 
authority of the Kings, and of their lives 
too ; for Plutarch obſerves that the C1- 
tys of Meſene and Argos had the ſame 
Government with Lacedemoy, and yet for 
want of ereCting ſuch an Authority as 
was in the Ephores, they were not only 
py in broils amongſt themſelves, 
and for that reaſon ever beaten by their 


Enemies, whereas the Spartans were al- 


ways victorious , but even their Kings 
were the moſt miſerable of Men, bein 

often call'd in queſtion Judicially, and ſo 
loſt their Lives, and many of them mur- 
dered by Infurre&ions of the People : 


Andat laft in both theſe Cities, the Kings 


weredriven out, their Families extirpa- 
ted, and the Government turn'd into a 
Democracy. AndIever thought that this 
expedient you propoſe (for I have heard 
you diſcourſe of 1t often before now) 
would prove a more ſafe, and a more no- 
ble reformation than the Inſtitution of 
the Ephores was, and that a Prince who 
15 2 lover of his Country, who is Gra- 
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cious, Wiſe and Juſt, (fucl: a one as it has 
pleaſed God to ſend us at this time) ſhall 
be ten times more abſolute when this Re- 
gulation is made, than ever he was or 
could be before, and that whatſoever he 
propoſes in any of theſe Councils will be 
received as a Law, nay, as an Oracle- 
And on the other fide, ill and weak Prin- 
ces ſhall have no poſſibility of corrupting 
Men, or doing either themſelves or their 
People any kind of harm or miſchief : 
But have you done now ? | 

Eng. Gent. No, Sir, when this Pro- 
viſion is made for the Execution of the 
Laws, (whichT think very eftecual, not 
to fay Intallible) although 1t is not to be 
doubted, but that there will be from time 


, to time many excellent Laws Enacted ; 


yet twolI would have paſſed immediately, 
the one concerning the whole Regulation 
of the Ele&tions to Parliament, which we - 
need very mnch, and no doubt but it will 
be well done; that part of it which is ne- 
ceſſary to go hand in hand with onr Setle- 
ment, and which indeed muſt be part of 
it, 1s, that a Parltament be EleQed every 
year at a certain day, and that without 
any Writ or Summons, the People Meet- 


ing of courſe atthe time appointed in the 
| uſual 
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uſual place (as they do in Pariſhes at the 
Church-Houſe to chuſe Officers) and that 
the Sheriffs be there ready to preſide and 
to certifie the Election. And that the Par- 
liament ſo Choſen ſhall Meet at the time 
appointed, and Sit and Adjourn as their 
buſineſs is more or leſs urgent : But ſtill 
Adjourn, ſetting yet a time for their com- 
ing together again, but if there ſhall be a 
neceſiity (by reaſon of Invaſion or ſome 
other Cauſe) for their Aſſembling ſooner; 
then the King to Call the Counſellors of 
theſe Four Counſels all together, and 
with the conſent of the major part of 
them, intimate their Meeting = ; 
but when the day comes for the Annual 
Meeting of Another Parliament , they 
muſt be underſtood to be Diſſolved in 
Law, without any other Ceremony,and 
the new one to take their place. | 
DoF. I would have this conſidered too, 
and provided for, That no EleCtion ſhould 
be made of any perſon who had not the 
majority of the EleCtors preſent to Vote 
for him; ſo the Writ orders it, and ſo 
Reaſon diQates; for elſe, how can he be 
faid to repreſent the County, if not a 
fifth part have conſented to his choice, as 


happens ſome times, and may do y"_”t 
| or 
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tor where ſeven or eight ſtand for one 
vacant place, as I have knowninour laſt 
Long Parliament, where the Votes be- 
ing ſet in Columns, he who has had moſt 
Votes, has not exceeded four hundred of 
above two thouſand who were preſent. 

Noble Yen, This is a ſtrange way, I 
thought you had putevery Man by him- 
ſelf, as we do in our Government, and as I 
.underſtood they do inthe Houte of Com- 
mons, when there 1s any nomination, 
and then, if he has not the major part, he 
is rejected. 

Eng. Gent. This is very Material, and 
indeed Eſſential; but I make no doubt, 
but if this Project ſhould come 1n play in 
Parliament, this and all other particu- 
lars (which would be both needleſs and 
tedious to diſcourſe of here) will be well 
and effectually provided for. - The next 
A& I would havepaſled, ſhould be con- 
cerning the Houſe of Peers, that asI take 
1t for granted, that there will be a Clauſe 
in the Bill concerning Elections, that no 
new Boroughs ſhall be enabled to ſend 
Members to Parliament, except they ſhall 
be capacitated thereunto by an Act, ſoit 
being of the ſame neceſſity as to the Li- 
berty of Parliament, that the Peers ( m 

do 
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do and muſt enjoy both a Negative and | 

Deliberative Voice in all Parhamentary 
Tranfa&tions, except what concerns Le- 
vying of Money Originally) be exemp- 
ted from depending abfolately upon the 
Prince, and that therefore 1t be declared 
by AQ, that for the future, that no Peer 
thall be made but by Att of Parliament,8 
then that it beHereditary in hisMaleLine. 
Noble Yen; I am not yer fully fatisfi- 
ed how you can order your Matters 
concerning this Houſe of Peers, nor ' 
do I ſee how the Conteſt between 
the Houſe of Commons and them, 
can be ſolaid aſkep, but that they will a- 
riſe again: Beſides the Houſe of Commons 
muſt neceſſarily be extreamly concerned 
to find the Houſe of Peers, which conſiſts 
of private perſons, though very great and 
honourable ones, in an Inſtant daſh all 
that they have been ſo long hammering 
for the good of all the People of Eng/and 
whom they repreſent ; were it not better 
now, you are upon. ſo great alterations, 
to make an Annual Eledtive Senate, or at 
leaſt one wherein the Members ſhould be 

but for Life, and not Hereditary. 
Eng. Gent. By nomeans, Sir, the leſs 
change the better, and in this Caſe the 
7+: 5 will | Meta- 
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Metaphyſical Maxime is more true than 
in any, viz, Extia nou ſunt multiplicanda 
fine neceſſitate; for great alterations fright 
Men, and puzzle them, and there is no. 
need of it atail in this Caſe. I have told 
you before, that there is a neceſſity of a 
Senate, andhow ſhort this Government ' 
would be without it, and how confuſed in 
the mean time; the Roman Senate was He- 
reditary amongſt the Patriciz, except the 
Cenſor left any of them out of theRall 
during his Magiſtracy, for ſome very 
great and ſcandalous offence; and in 


_ that Caſe too there was an Appeal to the 


People, as in all other Cauſes, witneſs 
the Caſe of Lucius Quintus and many 0» 
thers. To ſhew that there can be no.need 
of ſuch a change here as you ſpeak of, 
you 'may pleaſe to. conſider, that all 
differences between the ſeveral parts of 
any Government come upon the account. 
of Intereſt, now when this Settlement is- 
made, the Houſe of Peers, and the Houſe 
of Commons, can have no Intereſt to diſ- 
ſent; For as to all things of private Tate- 
reſt, that is the Rights of Peers, both 
during the ſitting of Parliaments, and.in 
the Intervals, is left to their own Houſe 
ta judge of, as it is to the Houſe of Com- 

mons 
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mons to judge of their own Priviledges ; 
And as for the conteſt of the Peers Juriſ- 
diction as to Appeal from Courts of Equi- 
_ ty; Beſides that IT would have that ſet- 

led in the Act which ſhould paſs concern- 
ing the Lords Houſe; I believe it will 
never happen more, when the Govern- 
ment is upon a right Foundation ; it ha- 
ving been hitherto fomented by two dif- 
ferent Parties,the Court Party ſometimes 
blowing up that difference to break the 
Seſſion, leit ſome good Bills for the Peo- 
ple ſhould paſs, or that the King by re- 
jeting them, might diſcontent his Peo- 
ple; to avoid which Di/emma, there need-: 
 edno more, but to procure ſome perſon 

to proſecute his Appeal before the Lords ; 
ſome honeſt Patriots afterwards poſſibly 
might uſe the ſame policy which they 
learnt from the Courtiers, toquaſhſome 
Bill very deſtruQtive,in which they were 
out-voted in the Commons Houſe; other- 
wiſe it is ſo far from the Intereſt of the 
Commons to hinder Appeals from Courts 
of Equity, that there is nohe amongſt- - 
them, but know we are almoſt deſtroy- 
ed for want of it: And when they have. 
conſidered well, and that ſome ſuch Re. 


formation as this ſhall take place z they 
| will 
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will find that it can never be placed in a 
more honourable and unbyas'd Judicato- 
ry than this; And I could wiſh thateven 
in the Intermiſſion of Parliamentary Sef- 
ſions, the whole Peerage of England, as 
many of them as can conveniently be in 
Town, may fit in their Judicial Capaci- 
ties, and hear Appeals in Equity, as well 
as Judge upon Writs of Errour. Now 
as to your other Objection (which is in- 
deed of great weight) that the Houſe of 
Commons muſt needs take it ill, that the 
Lords ſhould fruſtrate their endeavours 
for the Peoples good by their Negative ; 
But if you conſider one thing, the force 
of this Objection will vaniſh; which is, 
That when this new Conſtitution ſhall 
be admitted, the Lords cannot have any 
Intereſt or temptation to differ with the 
Commons, in any thing wherein the 
Publick good is concerned, but are obli- 
ged by all the ties in the World, to run 
the ſame courſe and fortune with the 
Commons, their Intereſt being exactly 
the ſame; ſo that if there be any diſlenr- 
ing upon Bills between the two Houſes, 
When each of them ſhall think their own 
Expedient conduces moſt to the advan- 
tage of the Publick ; this difference will 

ever 
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ever be decided by right reaſon at Confe- 
rences; And the Lords may as well con- 
vince the Commons, as be convinced 
by them ; and theſe Conteſts are and e- 
ver will be of admirable uſe and benefit 
to the Commonwealth, the reaſon why 


It is otherwiſe now, and that the Houſe 


of Peers is made uſe of to hinder many 
Bills from paſſing, that are ſuppoſed to be 
for the eaſe of the People, is, that the 
great Counſellours and Officers which fit 


 1n that Houſe, do ſuggeſt (whether true 
- or falſe) that it is againſt his Majeſties 


will and Intereſt that ſuch a. Act _ 
paſs, whereupon it has found Obſtru@i- 
_ but hereafter it cannot be ſo, firſt, 


becauſe our King himſelf cannot haveany 


deſigns going (as was proved hefore) 
which ſhall make it his advantage to hin- 
der any good intended his People, whoſe 
proſperity then will be his own. And 


then becauſe in a ſhort time, the Peers 
' +being made by 


-conlilt of: the beſt Men of Z»z/and both. 


A& of Parliament, wall 


for Partsand Eſtates, and thoſe who are 
already made, if any of them have ſmall 
Eſtates, the King if he had the Intereſt} 
would not have the means to corrupt 
them, the Publick Maneys, and the great 
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Offices being to be diſpenſed in another 
mannex than formerly , ſo their Lord- 
ſhips will have no Motive in the World 
to ſteer their Votes and Councils, but 
their own Honour and Conſcience,and the 
preſervation and proſperity of their Coun- 
try. So that it would be both needleſs 
and unjuſt topretend any change of this 
kind. Beſides,this alteration inthe Admi- 
niſtration of our Government being pro- 
poſed to be done by the unanimous con- 
ſent of King, Lords, and Commons, and 


not otherwiſe, it would be very prepo- 


ſterous to believe, that the Peers would 


depoſe themſelves of their Hereditary 


Rights, and betake themſelves to the 
hopes of being Elefted; it is true, they 
have loſt the Power they had over the 
Commons, but that has not been "taken 
from them by any Law, no more than' it 
was given them by any ; but is fallen by 
the courſe of Nature, as has been ſhewn at 
large ;. But though they cannot lead the 
Commons by their-Tenures, as formerly, 
yet there is no reaſon or colour that they 
ſhould loſe their Co-ordination, which I 
an ſurethey have byLaw,and bythe Fun- 
damental CORE AT the Govern- 
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ment ; and which is ſo far from being, 
prejudicial to a laſting Settlement (as was 
faidXthar it infinitely contributes to it, 
and prevents the Confuſion which would 
deſtroy it. IfI ſhould have propoſed any 
thing in this Diſcourſe which ſhould have 
Intrenched upon the King's Hereditary 
Right, or that ſhould have hindred the 
Majeſty and Greatneſs of theſe Kingdoms 
from being repreſented by his Royal Per- 
fon, I ſhould have made your Story of 
- the Capuchine Fryar very Applicable to 
me. 

Neth Yen. I fee you have not forgi- 
ven me that Novel yet; but pray give 
me leave to ask you one Queſtion : Why 
do you make the Eletion of Great Ot- | 
ficers, tobe by a ſmall ſecret Council, 
that had been more proper for a Nume- 
rous Aſſembly ; as 1t is in moſt Com-. 
mon-Wealths? _ 

Eng. Gent. It is fo in Democracies, and 
was ſo in Sparta, and is done by your 
Great Counctl in- Yexvrce ; but we are 
not making ſuch a kind of Government, 
but rectifying an ancient Monarchy, and 
giving the Prince ſome help in the Admi- 
giſtration of that great Branch of his 

Regality; 
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Regality ; beſides, it is ſufficient, that 
our Parſament chuſes theſe Councils , 
{that isalways underſtood the Lords and 
Commons, with the Kings Conſent;) be- 
ſides, it is poliible, thatit ſuch a Regula- 
tion' as this come in Debate am 
them, the Parliament will reſerve to it 
ſelt the Approbation of the Great Oih- 
cers, as Chancellor, Judges, General Of- 
ficers of an Army;and the like ; and that 
ſuch jhall not have a ſettlement in thoſe 
Charges, till they are accordingly al- 
lowed of ; but may in the mean time 
exerciſe them. As to particulars, I ſhall 


_ always reter you to what the Parliament 


will judge fit to Order in the Caſe ; 
but if you have any thing to Object, or 
to ſhew in general, that ſome ſuch Regu- 
lation as this cannot be efieCtual to- 
wards the putting our Diſtratted Coun- 
try into better Order; I ſhall think my 
ſelf oblig'd to Anſwer you, if you can 
have Patience to hear me, and are not 
wcary already; as you may very well be. 
Noble Ver. T ſhall certainly never be 
weary of ſuch Diſcourſe; however I 
ſhall give you no further trouble in this 
matter ; for 1 am very fully fatisfied, 
Sz | chat 
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that ſuch Reformation, if it could be 
compaſſed, would not only Unite all 
Parties, but make you very Flouriſhing 
at home, and very Great abroad : but 
have you any hopes that ſuch a thing 
will ever come into Debate ? what do 
the Parliament men fay to it ? 

Eng. Gent, I never had any Diſcourſe 
to this purpoſe, either with any Lord, 
or Member of the Commons-houſe, o- 


 therwiſe than as poſſibly ſome of theſe 


Notions might tall in at Ordinary Con- 
verſation: For I do not intend to In- 
trench upon the Office of God, to teach 
our Senatours Wiſdom. I have known 
ſome men ſo full of their own Notions, 
that they went up and down ſputtering 
them in every Mans Face they met ; 
ſome went to Great Men during our late 
troubles; nay, to the King himſelf, to 
offer their Expedients from Revelation. - 
Two Men I was acquainted | with, of 
which one had an Invention to reconcile 
differences in Religion; the other had a 


* project tor a Bank of Lands to lye as a 


Security for ſumms of Money lent; 
both theſe were Perſons of Great Parts 
and Fancy ; but yet fo troubleſome at all 

| | Times, 
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Times, and in all Companies, that I 
have often been forced to repeat an Ex- 
cellent Proverb of your Country : God 
deliver me from a man that has but one 
buſineſs ; and I aſſure you there is no 
Mans Reputation that Ienvy leſs, than I 
do that of ſuch Perſons ; and therefore 
you may pleaſe to believe that T have 
not immitated them 1n ſcattering theſe 
Notions, nor can Prophefie whether a- 
ny ſuch Apprehenſions as theſe will ever 
come into the Heads of thoſe men who 
are our true Phyſitians. But yet to an- 
ſwer your Queſtion, and give you my 


Conjecture; I believe that we are not 


Ripe yet for any great Reform ; not on- 
ly becauſe wearea very Debauch'd Peo- 
ple; Idonot only mean that we are gi- 
ven to Whoreing, Drinking, Gaming 
and Idleneſs ; but chiefly that we have 
a Politique Debauch, which is a neglect 
of all things that concern the publick 
wellfare, and a ſetting up our own pri- 
vate Intereſt againſt it ; I fay, this is 
not all, for then the Polity of no Coun- 
try could be Redreſt : For every Com- 
mon-Wealth that is out of order, has e-» 
yer all theſe Debauches we ſpeak of, as 

9 3 Con- 
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Conſequences of their looſe State. Byt 
there are two other Canfiderations 
which induce me tofear that our Cure is 
not yet near, The firit is,becauſe molt of 
the Wiſe anl Grave Men of this Kinglom. 
are very ſilent, and will not open their 
Budget upon any terms : and although 
they diſlike the preſent Condition we ate 
in as much as any Men, and ſee the Pre- 
cipice it leads us to, yet will never open 
their Mouths to preſcribe a Cure; bur 
being asked what they would adviſe, give 
a ſhrug like your Country-men. There 
was a very conſiderable Gentleman as 
moſt in Exe/and, both for Birth, Parts 
and Eſtate, who being a Member of the 
Parliament that was called, 1640. con- 
tinued all the War with them; and by 
his Wiſdom and Eloquence (which were 
both very great) promoted very much 
their Adiire When the Factions began 
between the Presbyters and Indepen- 
dants, he joyned Cordially wirh the lat- 
ter, ſo far as to give his Affirmative to 
the Vote of No Addreſſes; that is, to an 
Order made in the Houſe of Commons, 
toſend no more Meſlages to the King,nor 
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to receive any from him. Afterwards, 
when an Aſſault was made upon the 
Houſe by the Army, and divers of the 
Members taken violently away, and Se- 
cluded ; he diſliking it (though he were 
none of them) voluntarily abichted -him- 
ſelf, and continued retired.; being exceed- 
ingly averſe toa Democratical Govern- 
ment, which was then-declared for, till 
Cromwel/s Uſurpation,z and being inft- 
nitely courted by him, abſojutely reiu- 
ſed to accept of any Employment under . 
.him, or to give him :the leaſt Counſel. 
When Cromwe/! was dead, and :a Parlia- 
ment called by his Son, :or rather by the 
Army, the chief Officers of which did, 
from the beginning, whiſper into -the 
Ears of the Leading Members, that if 
they could make an honeſt Government, 
they ſhould be ſtood by (as the 'Word 
'then was) by the Army. This Gentle- | 
man, at that time, neither would be E- 
lected into that:Parliament, nor give the 
leaft Advice to any other Perſon that 
-was; butikept himfelfMtill upon the Re- 
ſerve, Inſomuch that it was generally 
believed, that although he hadever been 
oppolite to the late King's coming to the 

| 9 4 Govern- 
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Government again, though upon Propo- 
ſitions; yet he might hanker after the 
Reſtoration of ' His Majeſty that now is. 
But that Apprehenſion appeared Ground- 
leſs when it came to the pinch : for be- 
ing conſulted as an Oracle by the 'then 
General Moyuk , whether he ſhould re- 
{tore the Monarchy again or no, would 
make no Anſwer, nor give him the leaſt 
Advice ; and, de fafto, hath ever ſince 
kept himſelf from Publick Buſineſs ; al- 
though, upon the Baniſhment of my 
Lord of Clarendon, he was viſited by one 
of the Greateſt Perſons in England, and 
one in as much Eſteem with His Majeſty 
as any whatſoever, and deſired to accept 
of ſome great Employment near the 
King ; which he abſolutely: refuſing, the 
ſame Perſon, not a Stranger to him, but 
well known by him, begged of him to 
give his Advice how His Majeſty (who 
deſired nothing more than to unite all his 
People together, and repair the Breaches 
which the Civil War had cauſed, now 
my Lord Clarendon was gone, who by 
his Counſels kept thoſe Wounds open) 
might perform that Honourable and Gra- 


fi _ cious Work : but ſtill this Gentleman 


made 
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made his Excuſes : And, in ſhort, neither 
then; nor at any time before or after (ex- 
cepting when he fate in the Long Parlia- 
ment of the Year 40.) neither during the 
diſtra&ted Times, nor fince-His Majeſty's 
Return, when they ſeemed more repo- 
ſed, would ever be brought, either by 
any private intimate Friend, or by any 
Perſon in Publick Employment, to give 
the leaſt Judgment of our Afﬀairs, or 
the leaſt Counſel to mend them , 
though he was not ſhye of declari 
his diſlike of Matters as they went. An 
yet this Gentleman was not only by re- 
pute, andeſteem a wiſe Man, but was 
really ſo, as it appeared by his manage- 
ment of buſineſs, and drawing Decla- 
rations, w_o he = cnn_ toact; 
asalſo by his exceeding prudent manage- 
ing of bis own Fortune, which was ve- 
ry great , and his honourable Living 
and providing for his Family ; his Daugh- 
ters having been all Marryed tothebeſt 
Men in England; and I dare aſſure you, 
there are above an hundred fuch Men 
in England, though not altogether of 
that eminency. 


Noble 
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Noble Ven. Methinks theſe perfons arc 
altogether as bad an extream as the lo- 
.quacious men you ſpoke of before. I 
remember when I wentto School, our 
Maſter, amongſt other Common places 
in the commendation of ſilence, would 
tell ns of a Latine ſaying, That a Fool 

 whilit he held his peace did not differ 
from a Wiſe man ; but truly T think 
we may as truly ſay, That a wife man 
whilſt he is ſilent does not ditter from a 
Fool ; for how great ſoever his Wiſdom 
1s, it can neither get him credit, nor 0- 
therwiſe advantage himſelf, lis Friend, 
nor his Country, But let me not di- * 
vert you from your other point. 

Eng. Gent. The next Reaſon I have to 
make me fear that ſuch an Expedient as 
we have been talking of, will not be pro- 
= ſuddenly, is the great diſtruſt the 
Parliament has of men, which will make 
moſt Members ſhy of venturing at ſuch - 
matters, which being very new, at the 
#irſt motion are not perfetly under- 
ſtood, at leaſt to ſach as have not been 
verſed in Authors who have written of 
:the Politicks; and therefore the Mover 
may be ſuſpeted of having been ſet on 


by 
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by the Court Party to puzzle them, and 
ſo to divert, by offering new Expedients, 
ſome ſmart mettleſome Debates they 
may be upon concerning the Succeſ];on 
to the Crown, or other high matters: 
For it 1s the nature of all Popular Coun« 
ſels (even the wiſeſt that ever were, wit> 
neſs the People of Rome and Athens, 
Which Michiavi] fo much extols) in 
turbulent times, to like diſcourſes thar 
heighten their Paitions, and blow up 
their Indignation, better than them thar 
endeavour to rectifie their Judgments, 
and tend to provide for their tafety. And 
the truth 1s, our Parliament is very mnci: 
to be exculed, or rather juſtified in this 
dittruit they have of Perfons, fince there 
hati been of late ſo many and ſo ſucceſs- 
tv] attempts uſed by the Jate great Mint- 
ſters, to Jebauch tlie moſt eminent Mcm- 
bers of the Commons-Houſe, by Peni!- 
ons and Othces ; and therefore it woui! 
wonderfully canduce to the good of the 
Comman-wealth, and to the compoling 
our diſordered State, .it there were mc: 
of fo higi and unqueſttonable a Pepris ' 
tion, that they were above ail i! pr” 
and diſtruſt, and fo might Ventuic vp" 
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bold, that is (in this caſe) moderate 
Counſels, for the ſaving of their Coun- 
try. Such men there were in the Par- 
liament of 1640. at leaſt twenty or thir- 
ty, who having ſtood their ground in 
ſeven Parliaments, before which in the 
two laſt Kings Reigns had been diſſolved 
abruptly mn wrath, and having reſiſt- 
ed the fear of Impriſonment and great 
Fines, for their love to England, as well 
as the temptation of Money and Offices 
to betray it, both inferred by the wick- 
ed Counſellours of that Age, tendin; 
both to the ruine of our juſt Rights, ind 
the detriment of their Maſters Afairs ; 
I fay, having conſtantly, and with great 
magnanimity and honour made proof 
of their Integrity, they had acquired ſo 
: ym a Reputation, that not only the 
arliament, but even almoſt the whole 
People ſtuck to them, and were ſwayed 
by them in Actions of a much higher 
nature than any are now diſcourſed of, 
without fear of being deferted, or as we |] 
ſay, left in the lurch, as the People of 
Fraxce often are by their Grandees, when | 
they raiſe little Civil Wars to get great 
Places, which as ſoon as they are offered, 


they 
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they lay down Arms, and leave their Fol- 
lowers to be hang'd ; but altho theſe two 
reaſons of the ſilence of ſome wiſe men, 
and the want of reputation in other, does 


_ give us but a fad proſpeCt of our Land of 


Promiſe, yet we have one Confideratie 
on, which does incourage us. to ho 

better things ere long. And that is the 
Infallible Certainty that we cannot long 
Continue as we are, and that we can ne- 
ver Meliorate, but by ſome ſuch Princi- 
ples, as we have been here all this while 
diſcourſing of, and rhat without ſuch 
helps and ſuccours asmay be drawn from 


thence, we muſt go from one diſtra&ti- 


on to another, till we come into a Civil 
War, and in the cloſe of it be certainly a 
prey to the King of France, who, 7 As 
which fide it matters not) will be a Game- 
ſter, and ſweep Stakes at laſt ; the World 
not being now equally ballanced betweers 
two Princes alike powerful, as it was du- 
ring our laſt Civil War ; and if as well 
this danger, as the only means to prevent 


it, be underſtood intime, (as no doubt 
. it will) we ſhall be the —_— and the 
| greateſt Nation in the Wor 

1 time; and in the mean time, enjoy the 


d in a little 


beſt 
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”, -* beſt and moſt juſt calie Goverameant of 
any People upon Earth. It you ask me 
whether I could have ofterd any thing 
that I thought better than this, I will an- 
fiver you as So/ox did a Philoſopher, who 
askr him whether hecould not have made } 
a better Goverriment for Atheas > Yes, |} 
but that his was the beſt, that the Peo. 
ple would or could receive. And now 
| believe you will bear me witneſs, that 
T have not treated you as a Wiſe man |] 
would have done in filence, but it is time Þ 
to put an end to this tittle tattle which 
has nauſeated you for thiree days toge- 
— 1 
Noble Yer. 1 hope you think betterof | 
our Judgmeats than ſo; but I believe you | 
may very well be weary. 
Dof. I am ſure the Pariſh Prieſts are 
often thanked for their pains, whea they |. 
have neither taken half ſo much as you | 
have, nor profitcd - their Auditory the 
hundredth part ſo much. fn | 
Eng. Gent. The anſwer to Thank you 
_ for your pains, is always, Thank you, Sir, 
f5r yourpatience; and fol do very huar- 
bly both of you. 


Noble | 


Noble Yeu. Pray, Sir, when do. 
kave the Town > — 

Eng. Gent. Not titl you leave the 
Kingdom, I intend to ſee you, if pleaſe 
God, aboard the Yacht at Graveſend. 

Noble Ven. 1 ſhould be aſhamed to put 
you to that trouble. ; 

Eng. Gent. I ſhould be much more 
troubled if I ſhould not do it; in the 
mean time I take my leave of you * 
for this time, and hope to wait on you 
again to morrow. What, Dofor, you ſtay 
ro Conſult about the Convaleſcence 2 A< 
dicu to you both. . 

Dof. Farewell, Sir. 


Nullum numen abeſt fi fit prudentia 


-FINIS. 
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